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Tue Mansion House, at the corner of Wal- 
brook and King William-strect, is the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor, the chief ma- 
gistrate of London, who is renewed annually. 
The building occupies the site of a market, 
and was begun in 1789, by the elder Dance. 
The facade, which i8 crowded and overloaded 
without being rich, has allegorical sculpture 
in the pediment, designed by Sir Robert 
Taylor, which, like the only other ornament 
of the kind, that of the East India House, 
being turned to the north, is not intelligible ; 
yet its contrast with that lately executed 
upon the Royal Exchange is not flattering 
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to our progress in sculpture between 1745 
and 1845. A long narrow attic which ori- 
ginally ran across the centre of the roof, and 
was called the Mayor’s (mare’s) nest, has 
been removed. The Mansion House contains 
some handsome rooms, of which the principal 
is called the Egyptian Hall, being an imi- 
tation of what Vitruvius describes under 
that name. The Mayor here gives a splendid 
private entertainment on Easter Monday, 
and is always expected to spend during the 
year, on other festivities and for public pur- 
poses, at least the £8000 which he receives 
as salary, and muck more is usually spent. 
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TRAVELLERS’ CLUB-HOUSE. 


We give here a representation of two of | one best known to Americans. Members of 
the famous Club-Houses of London; and | our diplomatic corps are not unfrequently 
we open with the Travellers’, since it is the | guests at its tables. 








ARMY AND NAVY CLUB-HOUSE. 

















CLUB-HOUSES. 


This is another much admired structure 
upon the “sunny side” of Pall Mall—built 
in 1848-9. 

The buildings of this class in London are 
all of a most elegant character. The “Trav- 
eller’s” has, however, obtained a distinction 
which has not fallen to the lot of any other 
cotemporary structure, it having been the 
subject of an elegant volume of architectural 
illustrations, (published by Mr. Weale;) a 
circumstance that has, perhaps, contributed 
to diffuse an acquaintance with the genius 
and resources of that so-called Jtalian- 
palazzo style, all the chief features and 
details of that club-house being there shown 
at large. 

As the arrangement and management of 
Club-Houses will be new to most of our 
readers, we extract for insertion here, a 
general notice of their design and character 
from a late London publication :— 


CLUB-HODSES. 


As at present constituted, the London 
clubs and club life have produced a new 
phase in English society, at least in the me- 
tropolis—one that will claim the notice of 
some future Macaulay, as showing the very 
“form and pressure of the time ;’ while to 
the more patient chronicler of anecdotes, 
club-house traditions and reminiscences will 
afford materials all the more interesting, 
perhaps, for not being encumbered with the 
dignity of formal history. Our task is 
merely to touch upon and attempt a slight 
characteristic outline of them; not to traee 
the history of clubs to their origin in the 
heroic ages of Greece. We shall not go 
back even to the clubs of the last century, 
except just to indicate cursorily some of the 
special differences between them and those 
of the present day. 

Until about thirty years ago a club was 
seldom more than a mere knot of acquaint- 
ances who met together of an evening, at 
stated times, in a room engaged for that 
purpose at some tavern, and some of them 
held their meetings at considerable intervals 
apart. Most of them were any thing but 
fashionable—some of them upon a footing 
not at all higher than that of a club of 
mechanics. Among the regulations of the 
Essex-street Club, for instance, (instituted 
by Dr. Johnson shortly before his death, and 
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| which was limited to twenty-four members,) 
| one was, that each person should spend not 
less than sizpence ; another, that each ab- 
| sentee should forfeit threepence, and each of 
the company was to contribute a penny as a 
douceur to the waiter! At that period the 
chief object of such associations was relaxa- 
tion after the business of the day, and the 
enjoyment of a social evening in a homely 
way in what would now be called a snug 
party. The celebrated “ Literary Club,” 
which was founded by Reynolds in 1763, 
and whose meetings were held once a week 
at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, 
now a very unfashionable locality, consisted 
at first of only nine members, which number 
was, however, gradually increased to the 
large number of thirty-five ; yet, limited as 
it was, it would not be easy even now to 
bring together as large a number of equally 
distinguished characters. That club dined 
together once a fortnight, on which occasions 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
were, no doubt, enjoyed in perfection. In 
most clubs of that period, on the contrary, 
the flow of wine, or other liquor, was far 
more abundant than that of mind, and the 
conversation was generally more easy and 
hilarious than intellectual or refined. The 
bottle, or else the punch-bowl, played too 
prominent a part; and sociality too fre- 
quently partook of baechanalian festivity, if 
not revelry, at least, or what would now be 
considered such according to our more tem- 
perate habits ;—and it deserves to be re- 
marked that, though in general the elder 
clubs encouraged compotation and habits of 
free indulgence as indispensable to good- 
fellowship and sociality, the modern clubs, 
on the contrary, have done much to dis- 
courage them as low and ungentlemanly.. 
“ Reeling home from a club” used to be for- 
merly a common expression ; -whereas now, 
inebriety, or the symptom of it, in a club- 
house, would bring down disgrace upon him 
who should be guilty of such an indiscretion. 

The old clubs have passed away, for 
though some of them, or similar societies, 
may still exist, it is behind the scenes in- 
stead of figuring conspicuously upon the 
stage. Quite a new order of things has 
come up, the clubs of the present time being 
upon quite a different footing, and also, 
comparatively, gigantic in scale. From. 
small social meetings held periodically, they 
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have become permanent establishments, lux- 
urious in all their appointments; and of 
some of them the locales are quite palatial. 
No longer limited to a few acquaintances 
familiarly known to each other, they count 
their members by hundreds, and, sleeping 
accommodation excepted, provide for them 
abundantly all the agrémens of an aristocratic 
home and admirably-regulated ménage, with- 
out any of the trouble inseparable from a 
private household, unless it be one whose 
management is, as in a club-house, confided 
to responsible superintendents. In fact, a 
modern London club is a realization of a 
Utopian cgnobium—a sort of lay convent 
rivalling the celebrated Abbey of Thelemé, 
with its agréeable rule of “ Fais ce que vou- 
dras,” instead, of monastic discipline and 
mortification, Even a Sybarite might be 
content with the studied and refined comfort 
which pervades every department of a West 
End club-house, and which is such as to be 
unattainable in a private family, except by 
the opulent, though here brought within 
the reach of those whose means are compar- 
atively moderate. 

Besides those staple features, news-room 
and coffee-room, the usual accommodation of 
a club-house comprises library and writing- 
room, evening or drawing-room, and card- 
room, billiard and smoking-rooms, and even 
baths and dressing-rooms; also a “ house- 
dining-room,” committee-room, and other 
apartments ; all appropriately fitted up ac- 
cording to their respective purposes, and 
supplied with almost every imaginable con- 
venience. In addition to the provision thus 
amply made for both intellectual and other 
recreation, there is another important and 
tasteful department of the establishment ; 
which with many, perhaps, stands foremost 
among the attractions of a club-house— 
namely, the cwisine; nor is its auxiliary, 
the cellar, to be overlooked. The first-men- 
tioned of these is presided over by a chef, 
sometimes one, like Soyer, whose fame is 
widely spread among the adepts in gastron- 
omy, asan accomplished artiste—a professor 
whose performances do not fall short of his 
professions, but who shows himself skilled 
in the most recondite mysteries of culinary 
philosophy and science, and to be worthy of 
a niche in the “ Classiques de la Table,” or 
of honorable mention by some future Anthus, 
in a series of ticklingly piquant “Vorlesun- 





gen iiber Esskunst."* Although it does not 
bear those words inscribed upon it, the carte 
seems to say FARE WELL, not as a phrase of 
dismissal, but of welcome and invitation, its 
contents being such as to adapt themselves 
to the humor of every palate, since they 
range from roast beef and other joints au 
naturel to the most recherché sophistications 
of edible substances. Besides, the more 
material advantages, the completeness of 
the attendance, the admirable good manage- 
ment, and the style in which every thing is 
conducted, ought to be taken into account ; 
and what not least of all recommends a 
club-house to those who have no establish- 
ment of their own, is the economy of the 
system. To live upon the same scale and 
footing, to be surrounded with the same 
atmosphere of luxuriousness and refinement 
elsewhere, at any thing like the same cost, 
is utterly impracticable. The moral influ- 
ence of the club life is also, upon the whole, 
a favorable one ; if there be no longer that 
heartiness of sociality which characterized 
the clubs of the last century, when their 
meetings did not exceed in number that of 
a private party of friends, there is more of 
the polish of gentlemanly manners and de- 
corum, and infinitely less of intemperance, 
or rather intemperance is banished alto- 
gether as a low and disgraceful vice, and 
what, if openly indulged in so as to exhibit 
its effects, would disqualify for companion- 
ship, and lead to loss of caste. Great is the 
improvement which has taken place in our 





* Apropos to kitchen matters, Anthus himself 
has recorded the sausage-making achievements of 
Leo X., though whether the flesh of papal dud/s 
formed any of the ingredients is not specified. 
“The gentle Elia,” too, has given us a most amu- 
sing account of the “ Origin of Roast Pig ;” but no 
one has yet pretended to discover that of pickled 
onions. Yet the inventor of them was obviously 
no less a personage than Queen Cleopatra herself, 
who was the first that steeped a uni Or ons 
in vinegar. Now that it is here pointed out, the 
matter is as clear as midnight—and that there are 
bright moonshiny midnights, as well as dark ones, 
the most captious cannot deny. Apropos, again, 
to the diners at club-houses, if we are to beliete 
the late Lady Blessington, many a wealthy old 
bachelor is pelled to starve at home upon 
spunge-cake and a bottle of Madeira—a substitute 
for dinner—when he is prevented from going to 
his club; it being impossible, it would seem, in 
such a place as London, even for those who can 
afford to pay for it, to procure a dinner from a 
tavern. 
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English habits in this respect ; and it is one 
which has partly, if not mainly, been brought 
about by modern club habits—after-dinner 
compotations and evening symposia being 
quite out of the question, In fact, club- 
house statistics would warrant our conclu- 
ding that, instead of aught approaching ex- 
cess, abstemiousness is the general rule, the 
average charge a head for wine and liqueurs 
being under two shillings per diem—a most 
monstrous falling-off from the days of six- 
bottle heroes in the annals of bacchanalian 
achievement; although the degeneracy from 
such heroism may fairly be considered an 
advancement in civilization, 

For those who.avail themselves of it, the 
refectory part of the club-house system rec- 
ommends itself by extraordinary cheapness 
in comparison with the superior quality of 
the viands ; which cheapness, marvellous as 
it may appear, is at once accounted for by 
the fact that whatever is consumed in the 
way of eating and drinking, is charged to 
the actual consumer at only cost price, and 
is further supplied in large quantities by the 
best purveyors, All other expenses, such 
as rents, rates and taxes, salaries, servants’ 
wages, &c., fall upon the club or general 
body, and are defrayed out of the fund 
arising from entrance fees and the an- 
nual subscriptions; both which last vary, 
they being in some clubs considerably higher 
than in others, according to the style and 
status affected for the institution. The ad- 
vantages held out by clubs of this descrip- 
tion are such that they would be abused 
were it not for one wholesome regulation, 
and, indeed, quite indispensable precaution, 
which is, that no one can be admitted as a 
member unless he be first proposed by some 
actual member, who thereby becorhes re- 
sponsible for his pretensions and eligibility ; 
nor is even that sufficient, for the candidate 
must afterwards undergo the ordeal of the 
ballot-box. Another precaution is, that 
each member must leave with the secretary 
his bond fide address, or place of residence 
for the time being. Thus a club is tolera- 
bly well fenced in from those “loose fish” 
of society, who might else, by clever ma- 
neeuvring, contrive to get out of their own 
proper element into that higher one, where, 
after all, perhaps, they might chance to find 
themselves pretty much in the condition of 
fish out of water. 
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As to the management of a club house- 
hold, nothing of the kind can be more com- 
plete or more economical, because all its 
details are conducted quite systematically, 
consequently without the slightest confu- 
sion or bustle. The whole may be compared 
to a skillfully-contrived piece of machinery, 
regularly wound up and kept in order. 
Every one has his proper post and definite 
duties, and what contributes to his discharg- 
ing them as he ought is, that he has no time 
to be idle ; wherefore many a private estab- 
lishment might take an excellent lesson from 
that of aclub-house. The following is the 
scheme of government adopted:—At the 
head of affairs is the committee of manage- 
ment, who are appointed from among the 
members, and hold office for a certain time, 
during which they constitute a board of con- 
trol, from whom all orders emanate, and to 
whom all complaints are made, and irregu- 
larities reported. They superintend all 
matters of expenditure and the accounts, 
which last are duly audited every year by 
others, who officiate as auditors. . The com- 
mittee further appoint the several officers 
and servants, also the several trades-people. 
The full compliment of a club-house estab- 
lishment consists of secretary and librarian, — 
steward and housekeeper ; to these princi- 
pal officials succeed hall-porter, groom of 
the chambers, butler, under-butler ; then in 
the kitchen department, clerk of the kitchen, 
chef, cooks, kitchen-maids, &c. ; lastly, at- 
tendants, or footmen, and female servants, 
of both which classes the number is greater 
or less, according to the scale of the house- 
hold. 

The regularity which pervades the do- 
mestic economy generally, is particularly 
remarkable in the kitchen department; for 
instead of any thing like bustle, or that fuss 
which notable housewives seem to think 
essential to good management, all the culin- 
ary operations, multifarious as they are, are 
conducted with activity and dispatch, at the 
same tim@in the most orderly and method- 
ical manner, towards which the arrangements 
of the place contribute not a little. In the 
Reform, and some of the other large club- 
houses, the kitchen, with its manifold appa- 
ratus, machinery, and modi operandi, consti- 
tutes a perfect laboratory for scientific prep- 
arations of the most appetite-enticing kind. 
In fact, the greatly-improved apparatus, 
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appliances, and contrivances here adopted, 
render this part of a club-house well worth 
the study of a practical architect, more 
especially as scarcely any information what- 
ever respecting kitchens, and other domestic 
offices, is to be obtained from books even 
professedly on the subject of domestic 
architecture. Besides the kitchen itself, 
properly so called, there are various depend- 
encies belonging to it, for stores of the am- 
munition du bouche —special larders and 
pantries for every kind of materiel, viz., not 
only for meat generally, but for cold meat, 
game, fish, vegetables, confectionary, sepa- 
rately. That there are various store-rooms 
and cellars hardly needs be said; and in 
addition to them, there are one or more 
servants’ halls, a clerk of the kitchen’s room, 
butler’s do, together with others of the 
principal domestics, Hence the basement 
of a club-house requires quite as much or 
more study and contrivance than any other 
part of the plan; and in order to double 
the space to which it would else be confined, 
it is usually sunk to a very great depth, so 
as to obtain an additional floor within it, 
that is, an entresol between the lowermost 
or kitchen floor and the apparent external 
ground-floor, This economy of plan--which 
may be said to be peculiarly English—pro- 
vides a complete habitation for the domestic 
and official part of the establishment, and 
an invisible one also, provided it be properly 
screened out by dwarf parapet walls or 
balustrading, to prevent the area being 
overlooked, as is done at the Travellers’ and 


‘Reform, where such inclosure below en- 


hances not a little the general effect of the 
elevation by producing a suitable architec- 
tural base, and substituting the ornamental 
for the unsightly. In those club-houses 
which have baths, they, and the dressing- 
rooms annexed to them, are placed in the 
entresol. 

On the ground-floor the principal hall is 
sometimes entered immediately from the 
street ; in other instances it is pgeceded by 
an outer vestibule of smaller dimensions and 
far more simple architectural character, 
which disposition is by far the better of the 
two, inasmuch as it produces greater extent 
of approach, secures greater privacy and 
protection from draughts of air to the inner 
hall and the rooms opening into it, and also 
keeps in reserve what may be called the 





focus of architectural effect. Ata desk near 
the entrance is stationed the hall-porter, 
whose office it is to receive and keep an 
account of all messages, cards, letters, &c., 
and to take charge of the box into which 
the members put letters to be delivered to 
the postman; his function is therefore one 
that requires unremitting punctuality and 
attention. The two chief apartments on 
this floor are the morning-room and coffee- 
room,* the first of which is the place of 
general rendezvous in the early part of the 
day, and for reading the newspapers. They 
are, of course, very spacious apartments, 
but of comparatively sober character— 
though for the new “ Carlton” coffee-room a 
high degree of ornateness has been studied. 
The only other public room on this floor is 
the house-dining room, yet it can hardly 
be reckoned among them, at least not among 
the “show” rooms, it being, it would seem, 
etiquette that it should be of extreme plain- 
ness, however lavishly other parts of the 
interior may be decorated. With regard to 
its particular denomination and purpose, it 
may be proper here to explain that, although 
the habitués of the club take their meals in 
the coffee-room, some of the members occa- 
sionally—perhaps about once a month, make 
up aset dinner party, for which they pre- 
viously put down their names, the day and 
number of guests being fixed; and sach 
social quasi-private reunions around the 
“mahogany,” which may be termed remi- 
niscences of the clubs of other times, are in 
club parlance styled house-dinners, Another 
room, which, however, is wanting in some 
club-houses—is an ante-room or waiting- 
room, where a stranger can have an inter- 
view with a member. 

Ascending to the upper or principal floor, 
we there find the evening or drawing-room, 
and card-room, the library, and writing-room ; 
the first-mentioned of which is made the 
superlative degree, if not always of architec- 
tural effect, of the embellishment aimed at. 
With regard to the card-room, Honi soit 
qui mal y pense !—gambling and games of 
chance are interdicted ; not even so much as 
what Lady Townly calls “poor, piddling, 
five-guinea whist” is permitted; therefore, 





* In some of the club-houses there is also what 
is called the “ Strangers’ Coffee-room,” into which 
members can introduce their friends as occasional 
visitors. 
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af any gamblers there be, they must either | 
do penance at their club, or seek some refuge | 
in some less serupulous and strait-laced | 
society. For many, no doubt, the intellect- | 
ual refectory or library possesses as strong | 
attractions as any other feature, since it | 
supplies them with all the journalism and | 
the cream of the literature of the day. The | 
writing-room is also a very great accommo- | 
dation, for many gentlemen write their let- | 
ters at, and date from, their club. Upon | 
this floor is generally the committee-room, 
and likewise the secretary’s room. The next 
or uppermost floor, which, however, does 
not show itself externally, it being concealed 
within the roof, is appropriated partly to 
the billiard and smoking-rooms, and partly 
to servants’ dormitories, which divisions are 
kept distinct from each other. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 
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A srTraGcGLine street, an undue propor- 
tion of inns, a large pond, a pump, and a | 
magnificent brick clock case, make up— | 
with a few more touches not necessary to 
be given here—the picture of the metropolis | 
of English racing, and the fountain of Ep- | 
som salts. For three hundred and sixty- | 
four days in the year a cannon-ball might | 
be fired from one end of Epsom to the other | 
without endangering human life. On the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth, or Derby day, 
a population surges and rolls, and scrambles 
through the place, that may be counted in 
muillions. 

Epsom during the races, and Epsom at 
any other time, are things as unlike as the 
Desert of Sahara and the interior of the 
Palace of Glass in Hyde Park. We intend, 
for the edification of the few who know 
Epsom races only by name, and for the 
amusement (we hope) of the many who 
have sported over its Downs during the 
races, to give some account of Epsom under 
both aspects. 

Our graver readers need not be alarmed— 
we know little of horses; and, happily, for 
ourselves, nothing of sporting ; but, believing 
in the dictum of the Natural History chap- 
ters of the Universal Spelling Book that 
‘the “ horse is a noble animal,” and that he 
‘is nowhere so noble, so well-bred, so hand- 
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some, so tractable, so intelligent, so well 
eared for, and so well appreciated, as in 
this country; and that, in consequence of 
the national fonduess for races his breed has 
been improved until he has attained his 
present excellency—believing all this, we 
think it quite possible to do him justice, 
without defiling the subject with any allusion 
to the knavery to which he, sometimes, inno- 
cently gives rise. Those who practise it are 
his vulgar parasites ; for the owners of race- 
horses number among them the highest and 
most honorable names in the country. 

Financially, the subject is not unworthy 
of notice. Racers give employment to thou- 
sands. According to Captain Rous, there 
are upwards of two hundred thorough-bred 
stallions, and one thousand one hundred 
brood mares, which produce about eight 
hundred and thirty foals annually ; of these 
there are generally three in the first class 
of race-horses, seven in the second class ; 
and they descend gradually in the scale to 
the amount of four hundred and eighty, one 
half of which never catch the judge’s eye ; 
the remainder are either not trained, or are 
found unworthy at an early period. 

The number of race-courses is one hundred 
and eleven ; of which three are in Ireland, 
and six in Scotland. 

It is Monday—the Monday before the 
Derby day, and a railway takes us, in less 
than an hour, from London Bridge to the 
capital of the racing world, close to the 
abode of its Great Man, who is—need we 
add !—the Clerk of the Epsom Course. It 
is, necessarily, one of the best houses in this 
place ; being—honor to literature—a flour- 
ishing bookseller’s shop. We are presented 
to the official. He kindly conducts us to the 
Downs, to show how the horses are tem- 
porarily stabled ; to initiate us into some of 
the mysteries of the “ field ;” to reveal to us, 
in fact, the private life of the race-horse. 

We arrived at a neat farm-house, with 
more outbuildings than are usually seen ap- 
pended to so modest a homestead. A sturdy, 
well-dressed, well-mannered, purpose-like, 
sensible-looking man, presents himself. He 
has a Yorkshire accent. A few words passed 
between him and the Clerk of the Course, 
in which we hear the latter asseverate with 


much emphasis that we are, in a sporting 
sense, quite artless—we rather think . 


“green,” was the exact expression—that 
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we never bet a shilling, and are quite inca- 
pable, if even willing, to take advantage of 
any information, or of any inspection vouch- 
safed tous. Mr. Filbert (the trainer) hesi- 
tates no longer. He moves his hat with 
honest politeness ; bids us follow him, and 
lays his finger on the latch of a stable. 

The trainer opens the door with one hand ; 
and, with a gentleman-like wave of the 
other, would give us the precedence We 
hesitate. We would rather not go in first. 
We acknowledge an enthusiastic admiration 
of the race-horse; but at the very mention 
of a race-horse, the stumpy animal whose 
portrait headed our earliest lesson of equine 
history, in the before-quoted “ Universal 
Spelling Book,” vanishes from our view, and 
the animal described in the Book of Job 
prances into our mind’s eye: “The glory of 
his nostril is terrible. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted. He swalloweth the 
ground with the fierceness of his rage.” 
To enjoy, therefore, a fine racer—not as one 
does a work of art—we like the point of 
sight to be the point of distance. The safest 
point, in case of accident, (say, for instance, 
a sudden striking-out of the hinder hoofs,) 
we hold to be the vanishing point—a point 
by no means attainable on the inside of that 
contracted kind of stable known as a loose- 
box.” 

The trainer evidently mistakes our fears 
for modesty. We boldly step forward to 
the outer edge of the threshold, but un- 
comfortably close to the hind-quarters of 
Pollybus, a “ favorite” for the Derby. When 
we perceive that he has neither bit or curb; 
nor bridle, nor halter; that he is being 
“rubbed down” by a small boy, after having 
taken his gallops; that there is nothing on 
earth—except the small boy—to prevent 
his kicking, or plunging, or biting, or butting 
his visitors to death, we breathe rather 
thickly. When the trainer exclaims, “Shut 
the door, Sam!” and the little groom does 
his master’s bidding, and boxes us up, we 
desire to be breathing the fresh air of the 
Downs again, 

“ Bless you, sir!” says our good-tempered 
informant, when he sees us shrink away 
from Pollybus, changing sides at a signal 
from his cleaner ; “ these horses” (we look 
round, and for the first time perceive, with 
a tremor, the heels of another high-mettled 
racer protruding from an adjoining stall) 
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“these horses are as quiet as you are ;. 
and—J say it without offence—just as well 
behaved. It is quite laughable to hear the 
notions of people who are not used to them. 
They are the gentlest and most tractable 
creeturs in creation. Then, as to shape and 
symmetry, is there any thing like them ?” 

“We acknowledge that Pretty Perth— 
the mare in the adjoining box—could hardly 
be surpassed for beauty.” 

“Ah, can you wonder at noblemen and 
gentlemen laying out their twenty and: 
thirty thousand a year on them ?” 

“So much ?” 

“Why, my gov’nor’s stud costs us five- 
and-twenty thousand a year, one year with 
another.—There’s an eye, sir!” 

The large, prominent, but mild optics of 
Pretty Perth are at this moment turned full 
upon us. Nothing, certainly, can be gentler 
than the expression that beams from them. 
She is “ taking,” as Mr. Filbert is pleased to 
say, “measure of us.” She does not stare 
vulgarly, or peer upon us a half-bred indif- 
ference ; but, having duly and deliberately 
satisfied her mind respecting our external 
appearance, allows her attention to be lei- 
surely diverted to some oats with which the 
boy had just supplied the manger. 

“It is alla mistake,” continues Mr. Filbert, 
commenting on certain vulgar errors respect- 
ing ,race-horses ; “thorough-breds are not 
nearly so rampagious as mongrels and half 
breds. The two horses in this stall are gen- 
tlefolks, with as good blood in their veins as 
the best nobleman in the land. They would 
be just as back’ard in doing any thing un- 
worthy of a lady or gentleman, as any Jord 
or lady in St. James’s—such as kicking, or 
rearing, or shying, or biting. The pedigree 
of every horse that starts in any great race, 
is to be traced as regularly up to James the 
First’s Arabian, or to Cromwell’s White 
Turk, or to the Darley or Godolphin barbs, 
as your great English families are to the 
Conqueror. The worst thing they will do, 
is running away now and then with their 
jockeys. And what’s that? Why, only the 
animal’s animal-spirit running away with 
him, They are not,” adds Mr, Filberts, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye, “ the only young 
bloods that are fond of going too fast.” 

To our question whether he considers that 
a race-horse could go too fast, Mr. Filbert 
gives a jolly negative, and remarks that it 
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is all owing to high feeding and fine air; 
“for, mind you, horses get much better air 
to breathe than men do, and more of it.” 

All this while the two boys are sibillating 
lustily, while rubbing and polishing the 
coats of their horses, which are as soft as 
velvet, and much smoother. When the lit- 
tle grooms come to the fetlock and pastern, 
the chamois leather they have been using 
is discarded as too coarse and rough, and 
they rub away down to the hvofs with their 
sleek and plump hands. Every wish they 
express, either in words or by signs, is 
cheerfully obeyed by the horse, The terms 
the quadruped seems to be on with the 
small biped, are those of the most easy and 
intimate friendship. They thoroughly un- 
derstand one another. We feel a little 
ashamed of our mistrust of so much docility, 
and leave the stable with much less awe of 
a race-horse than we had entered it. 

“ And now, Mr. Filbert, one delicate ques- 
tion—What security is there against these 
horses being drugged, so that they may lose 
a race {” 

Mr. Filbert halts, places his legs apart, 
and his arms akimbo, and throws into his 
reply a severe significance, mildly tinged 
with indignation. He commences with say- 
ing, “I'll tell you where it is—there is a 
deal more said about foul play and horses 
going amiss than there need be.” 

“Then the boys are never heavily 
bribed f” 

“Heavily bribed, sir!” Mr. Filbert con- 
tracts his eyes, but sharpens up their ex- 
pression, to look the suspicion down. 
“Bribed!—it may not be hard to bribe a 
man, but it’s not so easy to bribe a boy. 
What’s the use of a hundred-pound note to 
a child of ten or twelve years old? Try 
him with a pen’north of apples, or a slice of 
pudding, and you have a better chance ; 
though I would not give you the price of a 
sugar-stick for it. Nine out of ten of these 
lads would not have a hair of their horse’s 
tail ruffled if they could help it, much more 
any such harm as drugs or downright poi- 
son. The boy and the horse are so fond of 
one another, that a racing stable is a regular 
happy family of boys and horses. When 
the foal is first born, it is turned loose into 
the paddock ; and if his mother don’t give 
him enough milk, the cow makes up the de- 
ficiency. He scampers about in this way 
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for about a year, then he is ‘taken up; 
that is, bitted and backed by a ‘dumb- 
jockey’—a cross of wood made for the pur- 
pose. When he has got a little used to 
that, we try him with a speaking jockey—a 
child some seven or eight years old, who has 
been born, like the colt, in the stables. 
From that time till the horse retires from 
the turf, the two are inseparable. They 
eat, drink, sleep, go out and come in to- 
gether. Under the directions of the trainer, 
the boy tells the horse what to do, and he 
does it; for he knows that he is indebted 
to the boy for every thing he gets. When 
he is hungry, it is the boy that gives him his 
corn; when he is thirsty, the boy hands him 
his water; if he gets a stone in his foot, the 
boy picks it out. By the time the colt is 
old enough to run, he and the boy have got 
to like one another so well that they fret to 
be away from one another. As for bribing, 
why, you may as well try to bribe the horse 
to poison the boy, as the boy to let the horse 
be injured.” 

“But the thing has happened, Mr. Filbert?” 

“ Not so much as is talked about. Some- 
times a likely foal is sent to a training stable, 
and cracked up as something wonderful He 
is entered to run. On trial, he turns out 
to be next to nothing; and the backers, to 
save their reputation, put it about that the 
horse was played tricks with. There is 
hardly a great race, but you hear something 
about horses going amiss by foul play.” 

“ Do many of these boys become jockeys?” 

“Mostly. Some of them are jockeys al- 
ready, and ride ‘ their own’ horses, as they 
call them. Here comes one.” 

A miniature man, with a horsewhip neatly 
twisted round the crop or handle, opens the 

te. 

“ Well Tommy, how are you, Tommy ?” 

“Well, sir, bobbish. Fine day, Mr. Fil- 
bert.” 

Although Mr. Filbert tells us in a whisper 
that Tommy is only twelve next birth-day, 
Tommy looks as if he had entered far into 
his teens. His dress is deceptive. Light 
trowsers terminating in buttons, laced shoes, 
long striped waistcoat, a cut-away coat, a 
colored cravat, a collar to which juveniles 
aspire under the name of “ stick-ups,” and a 
Paris silk hat, form his equipment. 

“ Let’s see, Tommy ; what stakes did you 
win last ?” 
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Tommy flicks with the end of his whip- 
crop a speck of dirt from the toe of his “ off” 
shoe, and replies carelessly, “The Great 
Northamptonshire upon Valentine. But then 
I have won a many smaller stakes, you 
know, Mr. Filbert.” 

Are there many jockeys so young as Tom- 
my? 

“ Not many so young,” says Tommy, tying 
a knot in his whip thong, “ but a good many 
smaller.” Tommy then walks across the 
straw-yard to speak to some stable friend he 
has come to see. Tommy has not only the 
appearance, but the manners of a man, 

“That boy will be worth money,” says Mr. 
Filbert. “It is no uncommon thing for a 
master to give a lad like that a hundred 
pound when he wins a race. As he can't 
spend it in hard-bake, or ginger-beer, or 
marbles, (the young rogue does, occasionally, 
get rid of a pound or two in cigars,) he saves 
it. Ihave known a racing-stable lad begin 
the world at twenty, with from three to four 
thousand pound.” 

Tommy is hopping back over the straw, 
as if he had forgotten something. “O, I 
beg your pardon for not asking before,” he 
says, “ but—how does Mrs. Filbert find her- 
self?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Tommy.” Tommy 
says he is glad to hear it, and walks off like 
a family-man. 

Our interview with Mr. Filbert is finished, 
and we pace towards the race-course with its 
indefatigable clerk. Presently, he points to 
a huge white object that rears its leaden roof 
on the apex of the highest of the “ Downs.” 
It is the Grand Stand, It is so extensive, so 
strong, and so complete, that it seems built 
for eternity, instead of for busy use during 
one day in the year, and for smaller requisi- 
tion during three others, Its stability is 
equal to St. Paul’s or the Memnonian Tem- 
ple. Our astonishment, already excited, is 
increased when our cicerone tells us that he 
pays as rent, and in subscriptions to stakes 
to be run for, nearly two thousand pounds 
per annum for that stand. Expecting an 
unusually great concourse of visitors this 
year, he has erected a new wing, extended 
thé betting inclosure, and fitted up two 
apartments for the exclusive use of ladies. 

Here we are! Let us go into the base- 
ment. First into the weighing-house, where 
the jockeys “come to scale,” after each race. 
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We then inspect the offices for the Clerk of 
the Course himself; wine-cellars, beer-cellars, 
larders, sculleries, and kitchens, all as gigan- 
tically appointed, and as copiously furnished 
as if they formed part of an Ogre’s Castle. 
To furnish the refreshment-saloon, the Grand 
Stand has in store two thousand four hundred 
tumblers, one thousand two hundred wine- 
glasses, three thousand plates and dishes, and 
several of the most elegant vases we have 
seen out of the Glass Palace, decorated with 
artificial flowers. An exciting odor of 
cookery meets us in our descent. Rows of 
spits are turning rows of joints before blazing 
walls of fire. Cooks are trussing fowls; 
confectioners are making jellies; kitchen- 
maids are plucking pigeons; huge crates of 
boiled tongues are being garnished on dishes. 
One hundred and thirty legs of lamb, sixty- 
five saddles of lamb, and one hundred and 
thirty shoulders of lamb ; in short, a whole 
flock of sixty-five lambs have to be roasted, 
and dished, and garnished, by the Derby 
day. Twenty rounds of beef, four hundred 
lobsters, one hundred and fifty tongues, 
twenty fillets of veal, one hundred sirloins of 
beef, five hundred spring chickens, three 
hundred and fifty pigeon-pies; a countless 
number of quartern loaves, and an incredible 
quantity of ham have to be cut up into 
sandwiches ; eight hundred eggs have got to 
be boiled for the pigeon-pies and salads, The 
forests of lettuces, the acres of cress, and 
beds of radishes which will have to be chopped 
up; the gallons of “ dressing” that will have 
to be poured out and converted into salads 
for the insatiable Derby day, will be best 
understood by a memorandum from the 
chief of that department to the chef-de- 
cuisine, which happened, accidentally, to fall 
under our notice ; “ Pray don’t forget a large 
tub and a birch-broom for mixing the salad !” 

We are preparing to ascend, when we hear 
the familiar sound of a printing machine. 
Are we deceived? 0, no! The Grand 
Stand is like the kingdom of China—self- 
supporting, self-sustaining. It scorns foreign 
aid; even to the printing of the Racing 
Lists. This is the source of the innumer- 
able cards with which hawkers persecute the 
sporting world on its way to the Derby, from 
the Elephant and Castle to the Grand Stand, 
“ Dorling’s list! Dorling’s correct list! with 
the names of the horses, and colors of the 
riders |” 
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We are vow in the hall. On our left, are | barouches, phztons, broughams, gigs, four- 
the parlors,—refreshment-rooms specially | wheeled chaises, four-in-hands, Hansom cabs, 
devoted to the Jockey Club; on our right, a | cabs of lesser note, chaise-carts, donkey-carts, 
set of seats, reserved, from the days of Flying | tilted vans made arborescent with green 
Childers, for the members of White’s Club- | boughs and carrying no end of people, and a 
house. | cask of beer,—equestrians, pedestrians, horse 

We step out upon the lawn; in the midst | dealers, gentlemen, notabilities, and swin- 
of the betting-ring, where sums of money of | dlers, by tens of thousands—gradually thick- 
fabulous amounts change hands. The follow- ening and accumulating, until, at last, a mile 
ing salutary notice, respecting too numerous | short of the turnpike, they become wedged 
a class of characters, is printed on the admis- | together, and are very slowly filtered 
sion card :— through layers of policemen, mounted and 

“The Lessee of the Epsom Grand Stand | *0t, until, one by one, they pass the gate 
hereby gives notice that a person guilty of | 4nd skurry down the hill beyond. The most 
any malpractices, or notoriously in default | singular combinations occur in these turn- 
in respect of stakes, forfeits, or bets lost upon | pike stoppages and presses. Four-in-hand 
noone ae Si ~ ea ay — the | Jeaders look affectionately over the shoul- 

ranc nd or 1 incilosure during an . . . . 
race meetings at Epsom ; and if my wack devs of bndign, in bright chain, porchnd r¢ 
person should gain admittance therein or | '88; poles of carriages appear, uninvited, 
thereupon, he will be expelled, upon his pres- | in the midst of social parties in phetons ; 
ence being pointed out to the Stewards for | little, fast, short-stepping ponies run up car- 
the time being, or to the Clerk of the Course.” riage-wheels before they can be stopped, 

The first floor is entirely occupied with a | and hold on behind like fuotmen. Now, the 
refreshment-room and a police-court. Sum-| gentleman who is unaccustomed to public 
mary justice is the law of the Grand Stand. | driving, gets into astenishing perplexities. 
Two magistrates sit during the races. Is a| Now, the Hansom cab whisks craftily in and 
pickpocket detected, a thimble-rigger caught, | out, and seems occasionally to fly over a 
a policeman assaulted? The delinquent is | wagon or so, Now, the postboy on a job- 
brought round to the Grand Stand, to be con- | bing or a shying horse, curses the evil hour of 
victed, sentenced, and imprisoned in as short | his birth, and is ingloriously assisted by the 
a time as it takes to run a mile race. shabby hostler out of place, who is walking 

The sloping roof is covered with lead, in | down with seven shabby companions more 
steps; the spectator from that point has a/| or less equine, open to the various chances 
bird's-eye view of the entire proceedings, and | of the road. Now, the air is fresh, and the 
of the surrounding country, which is beauti- | dust flies thick and fast. Now, the canvas- 
fully picturesque. When the foreground of | booths upon the course are seen to glisten 
the picture is brightened and broken by the | and flutter in the distance. Now, the ad- 
vast multitude that assembles here upon the | venturous vehicles make cuts across, and get 
Derby Day, it presents a whole which has | into ruts and gravel-pits. Now, the heather 
no parallel in the world. in bloom is like a field of gold, and the roar 

On that great occasion, an unused specta- | of voices is like awind. Now, we leave the 
tor might imagine that all London had | hard road and go smoothly rolliag over the 
turned out. There is little perceptible differ- | soft green turf, attended by an army of un- 
ence in the bustle of its crowded streets, but | fortunate worshippers in red jackets and 
all the roads leading to Epsom Downs are so | stable-jackets, who make a very Juggernaut 
thronged and blocked by every description | car of our equipage, and now breathlessly 
of carriage that it is marvellous to consider | call us “ My Lord,” and now, “ Your Honor.” 
how, when, and where, they were all made | Now, we pass the outer settlement of tents 
—out of what possible wealth they were all | where pots and kettles are—where gipsy 
maintained—and by what laws the supply | children are—where airy stabling is—where 
of horses is kept equal to the demand. Near | tares for horses may be bought—where 
the favorite bridges, and at various leading | water, water, water, is proclaimed—where 
points of the leading roads, clusters of people | the Tumbler in an old pea-coat, with a 
post themselves by nine o'clock, to see the | spangled fillet round his head, eats oysters, 
Derby people pass. Then come flitting by, | while his wife takes care of the golden globes 
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and the knives, and also of the starry little 
boy, their son, who lives principally upside- 
down. Now, we pay one pound at the 
barrier, and go faster on, still Juggernaut- 
wise, attended by our devotees, until at last 
we are drawn, and rounded, and backed, and 
sidled, and cursed, and complimented, and 
vociferated into a station on the hill opposite 
the Grand Stand, where we presently find 
ourselves on foot, much bewildered, waited 
on by five respectful persons, who will brush 
us all at once. 

Well, to be sure, there never was such a 
Derby Day, as this present Derby Day ! 
Never, to be sure, were there so many car- 
riages, so many fours, so many twos, 80 
many ones, so many horsemen, so many 
people who have come down by “ rail,” so 
many fine ladies in so many broughams, so 
many of Fortnum and Mason’s hampers, so 
much ice and champagne! If I were onthe 
turf, and had a horse to enter for the Derby, 
I would call that horse Fortnum and Mason, 
convinced that with that name he would 
beat the field. Public opinion would bring 
him in somehow. Look where I will—in 
some connection with the carriages—made 
fast upon the top, or occupying the box, or 
tied up behind, or dangling below, or peep- 
ing out of window—I see Fortnum and 
Mason, And now, Heavens! all the ham- 
pers fly wide open, and the green Downs 
burst into a blossom of lobster-salad ! 

As if the great Trafalgar signal had been 
suddenly displayed from the top of the 
Grand Stand, every man proceeds to “do 
his duty.” The weaker spirits, who were 
ashamed to set the great example, follow it 
instantly, and all around me there are table- 
cloths, pies, chickens, hams, tongues, rolls, 
lettuces, radishes, shell-fish, broad-bottomed 
bottles, clinking glasses, and carriages turned 
inside out. Amidst the hum of voices a bell 
rings. What’s that? What’s the matter? 
They are clearing the course. Never mind. 
Try the pigeon-pie. A roar, What's the 
matier? It’s only the dog upon the course. 
Is that all? Glass of wine. Another roar. 
What's that? It’s only the man who wants 
to cross the course, and is intercepted, and 
brought back. Is that all? I wonder 
whether it is always the same dog and the 
same man, year after year! A great roar. 
What's the matter? By Jupiter they are 
going to start. 





A deeper hum and a louder roar. Every 
body standing on Fortnum and Mason. Now 
they’re off! No. Now they’re off! No. 
Now they’re off. No. Now they are! Yes! 

There they go! Here they come! Where? 
Keep your eye on Tattenham Corner, and 
you'll see ’em coming round in half a minute. 
Good gracious, look at the Grand Stand, 
piled up with human beings to the top, and 
at the wonderful effect of changing light as 
all their faces and uncovered heads turn 
suddenly this way! Here theyare! Who 
ist The horses! Where? Here they 
come! Green first. No: Red first. No: 
Blue first. No: the Favorite first. Who 
saysso? Look! Hurrah! Hurrah! All 
over. Glorious race. Favorite wins! Two 
hundred thousand pounds lost and won. 
You don’t say so? Pass the pie! 

Now, the pigeons fly away with the news. 
Now, every one dismounts from the top of 
Fortnum and Mason, and falls to work with 
greater earnestness than before, on carriage 
boxes, sides, tops, wheels, steps, roofs, and 
rumbles. Now, the living stream upon the 
course, dammed for a little while at one 
point, is released, and spreads like parti- 
colored grain. Now, the roof of the Grand 
Stand is deserted. Now, rings are formed 
upon the course, where strong men stand in 
pyramids on one another’s heads ; where the 
Highland lady dances ; where the Devonshire 
Lad sets-to with the Bantam ; where the Tum- 
bler throws the golden globes about, with the 
starry little boy tied round him in a knot. 

Now, all the variety of human riddles 
who propound themselves on race-courses, 
come about the carriages, to be guessed. 
Now, the gipsy woman, with the flashing 
red or yellow handkerchief about her head, 
and the strange silvery-hoarse voice, ap- 
pears, “ pretty gentleman, to tell your fortin, 
sir; for you have a merry eye, my gentle- 
man, and surprises is in store; for you're 
connected with a dark lady as loves you 
better than you love a kiss in a dark corner 
when the moon’s a-shining ; for you have a 
lively ‘art, my gentleman, and you shall 
know her secret thoughts, and the first and 
last letters of her name, my pretty gentle- 
man, if you will cross your poor gipsy’s 
hand with a little bit of silver, for the luck 
of the fortin as the gipsy will read true, 
from the lines of your hand, my gentleman, 
both as to what is past, and present, and to 
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come.” Now, the Ethiopians, looking un- 
utterably hideous in the sunlight, play old 
banjoes and bones, on which no man could 
perform ten years ago, but which, it seems, 
any man may play now, if he will only 
blacken his face, put on a crisp wig, a white 
waistcoat and wristbands, a large white tie, 
and give his mind to it. Now the sickly- 
looking ventriloquist, with an anxious face 
(and always with a wife in a shawl) teaches 
the alphabet to the puppet pupil, whom he 
takes out of his pocket. Now, my sporting 
gentleman, you may ring the Bull, the Bull, 
the Bull; you may ring the Bull! Now, try 
your luck at the knock-em-downs, my Noble 
Swells—twelve heaves for sixpence, and a 
pincushion in the centre, worth ten times 
the money! Now the Noble Swells take 
five shillings’ worth of “heaves,” and carry 
off a halfpenny wooden pear in triumph. 
Now, it hails, as it always does hail, formid- 
able wooden truncheons round the heads, 
bodies, and shins of the proprietors of the 
said knock-em-downs, whom nothing hurts. 
Now, inscrutable creatures, in smock frocks, 
beg for bottles. Now, a coarse vagabond, 
or idiot, or a compound of the two, never 
beheld by mortal off a race-course, hurries 
about, with ample skirts and a tattered 
parasol, counterfeiting a woman. Now, a 
shabby man, with an overhanging forehead, 
and a slinking eye, produces a emall board, 
and invites your attention to something novel 
and curious—three thimbles and one little 
pea—with a one, two, three—and a two, 
three, one,—and a one—and a two—in the 
middle—right hand, left hand—go you any 
bet from a crown to five sovereigns you 
don’t lift the thimble the pea’s under! 
Now, another gentleman (with a stick) 
much interested in the experiment, will 
“go” two sovereigns that he does lift 
the thimble, provided strictly, that the 
shabby man holds his hand still, and don’t 
touch ’em again. Now, the bet’s made, and 
the gentleman with the stick, lifts obviously 
the wrong thimble, and loses. Now, it is as 
clear as day to an innocent bystander, that 
the loser must have won if he had not blind- 
ly lifted the wrong thimble—in which he is 
strongly confirmed by another gentleman 
with a stick, also much interested, who pro- 
poses to “go him” halves—a friendly sov- 
ereign to his sovereign—against the bank. 
Now, the innocent agrees, and loses ;—and 





so the world turns round bringing innocents 
with it in abundance, though the three con- 
federates are wretched actors, and could live 
by no other trade if they couldn't do it better. 

Now, there is another bell, and another 
clearing of the course, and another dog, and 
another man, and another race. Now, there 
are all these things all over again. Now, 
down among the carriage-wheels and poles, 
a scrubby growth of drunken postboys and 
the like has sprung into existence, like 
weeds among the many-colored flowers of 
fine ladies in broughams, and so forth. Now, 
the drinking-booths are all full, and tobacco- 
smoke is abroad, and an extremely civil 
gentleman confidentially proposes roulette. 
And now, faces begin to be jaded, and horses 
are harnessed, and wherever the old gray- 
headed beggarman goes, he gets among 
traces and splinter-bars, and is roared at. 

So now we are on the road again, going 
home. Now there are longer stoppages 
than in the morning; for we are a dense 
mass of men and women, wheels, horses, 
and dust. Now, all the houses on the road 
seem to be turned inside out, like the car- 
riages on the course, and the people belong- 
ing to the houses, like the people belonging 
to the carriages, occupy stations which they 
never occupy at another time—on leads, on 
housetops, on out-buildings, at windows, in 
balconies, in doorways, in gardens. Schools 
are drawn out to see the company go by. 
The academies for young gentlemen favor 
us with dried peas; the establishments for 
young ladies, (into which sanctuaries many 
wooden spears are pitched,) with bright 
eyes. We become sentimental, and wish 
we could marry Clapham. The crowd 
thickens on both sides of the road. All 
London appears to have come out to see us. 
It is like a triumphant entry—except that, 
on the whole, we rather amuse than impress 
the populace. There are little love scenes 
among the chestnut trees by the roadside— 
young gentlemen in gardens resentful of 
glances at young ladies from coach tops— 
other young gentlemen in other gardens, 
minding young ladies, whose arms seem to 
be trained like the vines. There are good 
family pictures—stout fathers and jolly 
mothers—rosy cheeks squeezed in between 
the rails—and infinitesimal jockeys winning 
in canters on walking-sticks. 

And now we are home again—far from 
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absolutely certain of the name of the win- 
ner of the Derby—knowing nothing what- 
ever about any other race of the day—still 
tenderly affected by the beauty of Clap- 
ham—and thoughtful over the ashes of 
Fortnum and Mason. 








From “Sharpe’s Magazine.” 
A MORNING WITH MADAME IDA 
PFEIFFER. 


Our readers may perhaps recollect a short 
paper inserted a few months ago and entitled, 
“A Lady that has seen the World.” It re- 
corded my meeting with a female pilgrim to 
Jerusalem, who subsequently went round 
the earth by herself, and who, when the pa- 
per was written, was on her way home to 
her native city, Vienna. I had often anxi- 
ously desired to meet again so remarkable a 
fellow-traveller, and, by the mefest hazard 
in the world, I chanced, through a newspaper 
paragraph, to hear that she was at the pres- 
ent moment in London, and immediately ob- 
tained her address. As she was at that time 
lodging at a friend’s house some distance 
from town, a meeting was appointed at his 
counting-house in the city. From Jerusalem 
to Crutched Friars was certainly a rather 
abrupt transition, and as I pushed my way 
through the multifarious obstructions of our 
crowded streets to the place of rendezvous, I 
could not help speculating as to what changes 
had been wrought by the interval of time 
and travel that had elapsed since our previ- 
ous meeting. 

I reached the house, hurried up two flights 
of dirty stairs, tapped at the door of an office 
differing in no respect from the thousand 
dark and dingy ones in the city. “Come in,” 
was the response ; and on entering, in the 
shadow of the room and looking strangely 
out of place in the midst of a heap of ledgers 
and day-books, was, sure enough, the well- 
remembered face of my old fellow-traveller, 
who rose and received me with the most 
lively expression of satisfaction. I, too, was 
rejoiced to find no change for the worse in 
the appearance of my friend after so severe 
dn ordeal as a journey round the world. 

I remarked in my previous paper that 
there was little in the person or bearing of 
Madame Pfeiffer (such is the name of our 
adventurer) to mark her out as the heroine 
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of such a remarkable exploit. Her age may 
be (for in such cases we may only presume 
to guess) verging, perhaps, upon fifty ; her 
stature is small, her figure slight, her fea- 
tures plain, her dress homely, and her whole 
appearance the very reverse of commanding. 
Her manner is remarkably quiet, not to say 
even humble ; and it is only in conversation 
with her, when her dark eye kindles into 
animation over the recital of some passage 
in her travels, that one perceives any out- 
ward manifestation of the courage and en- 
thusiasm that so remarkably distinguish her. 

After exchanging our mutual congratu- 
lations, the conversation (which was carried 
on in French, Madame speaking English but 
imperfectly) naturally turned upon the sub- 
ject of her recent journey. Reminding her 
of our original meeting on the shores of 
Palestine, and of the indifference with which 
she endured fatigue and hardship on that 
occasion, I playfully observed “that I con- 
sidered that she had served her apprentice- 
ship to myself, and that I had always 
boasted of a pupil who had left her tutor so 
infinitely behind.” She admitted that it 
was even so, and that her power of bearing 
privation, tested in that journey, together 
with the taste for travelling she then ac- 
quired, had led her to meditate still more 
extensive wanderings. 

“It was after my journey to Iceland, 
which followed that into Palestine—” 

“ Iceland! my dear madame !” I exclaim- 
ed with a sudden start. “Why I had not 
the slightest notion you had ever visited that 
country.” 

“ Oh yes, and published a book about it,” 
was her quiet reply ; and she immediately 
resumed, “after this Iceland journey, then, 
I left Vienna and embarked at Hamburgh 
for Rio Janeiro, and, after remaining some 
time on the coasts of Brazil, penetrated into 
the interior, visited the savage tribes, and 
crossing the continent of South America, 
reached Valparaiso, which, as you know, is 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Thence 
I crossed over to the Island of Tahiti, where, 
during my stay, I was upon the most inti- 
mate terms with Queen Pomare. Leaving 
that beautiful spot, I crossed the wide 
Pacifie Ocean to Canton, with which city I 
was much delighted.” 

“Of course,” I remarked, “ you do not 
mean the interior of the Chinese quarter, 
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into which Europeans are not allowed to 
penetrate ?” 

“Indeed I do,” was her reply. “I am, 
perhaps, the only person that has ever gone 
through it. I must admit that the attempt 
was rash, but I could not overcome my curi- 
osity. Madame Gutzlaff, the missionary’s 
wife, assured me she had never ventured to 
think of such a thing.” 

“ But how did you contrive to accomplish 
it?” I inquired. 

“T hired two native Chinese to show me 
about,” was her reply. “On reaching the 
prohibited entrance of the city it occurred to 
me that if I paid them there they might go 
off and leave me. I was therefore obliged 
to resort toa littlestratagem. Making signs 
that I had no money, but showing an order 
upon one of the English houses of business, 
I pointed to the city, and expressing in the 
same way my desire to go through it to the 
English quarter, they consented to accom- 
pany me through the streets. Such a sight 
had never been seen in Canton before. The 
people gathered in crowds, the women held 
up their children as I passed along, the 
curiosity and amusement of the people were 
prodigious, and your gracious queen, on the 
opening of the Exhibition, could hardly be 
more run after than was my poor insignifi- 
cant self.” 

“And were you not horribly afraid?” I 
inquired, 

“ Not in the least,” was the reply. 

“ And did you meet with no insult f’ 

“ Not the slightest. Nothing could exceed 
the civility of the people. After traversing 
the city my Chinese guides brought me to 
the house of the English merchant, who 
could seareely believe that I had come off 
scatheless from so unprecedented an enter- 
prise. Well, from Canton I visited several 
of the principal ports of China; and thence, 
touching at Singapore, made my way to 
Ceylon, where, not satisfied with remaining 
at Point de Galle, I visited the capital, 
Kandy. Calcutta was the next point of my 
journey. I ascended the Ganges on the 
deck of a bungalow, went far into the inte- 
rior, examined the antiquities, visited the 
courts of some of the native princes, by 
whom I was kindly received, and, satisfied 
with my survey of India, returned to the 
coast, embarked for the Persian Gulf, and 
then ascending the Tigris, looked in upon 


Dr. Layard in the midst of his excavations 
at Nineveh.” 

Such a narrative of adventure, and from 
the mouth of a female, might well take 
away one’s breath. I really seemed to be 
dreaming as I looked upon the frail little 
body before me, and heard her describe a 
devious career like this, with far less excite- 
ment of manner than the mistress of a 
cockney boarding-school would throw into 
her account of the perils of a journey to 
Boulogne. “What next?” I inwardly ex- 
claimed, as madame, renewing her narra- 
tive, quietly went on. 

“T entered next upon a rather dangerous 
journey among the countries occupied by the 
wandering tribes of Kurdistan. Here I more 
than once fell into the hands of robbers.” 

“ You surely were not alone on this occa- 
sion ¢” I exclaimed. 

“ Entirely so,” she replied, “and to that 
cause I probably owed my complete immu- 
nity from outrage. What could they do? 
They saw before them a poor unprotected 
woman, advanced in years and with all she 
possessed in the world done up in a small 
bundle. They would stop my horse, gaze 
upon me with astonishment, ask a few ques- 
tions, and then suffer me to pass on unmo- 
lested. On one occasion, being exhausted 
with thirst, I begged for water from the 
leathern bottles they carry it about in, and 
they gave it me immediately.” 

“Then there are many more Robin Hoods 
than have ever been commemorated in song ; 
there is honor even among thieves. Human 
nature is the same in the forest of Sherwood 
and the wilds of Kurdistan !” 

“ Well,” she resumed ; “ after I had done 
with the Kurds, I made my way through 
Persia and Circassia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, along which I sailed to Constantinople ; 
thence to Greece, Sicily, and Italy, and so 
back to my own door at Vienna, after an 
absence of three years. And now guess, what 
do you think this journey cost me?” 

Having already observed the simple and 
self-denying habits of my old companion, I 
was prepared for a rather low estimate, but 
when I considered the mere distance she 
had gone over, without allowing her any 
thing to eat, I mentally named a figure, (a 
sum of several hundreds,) which some ex- 
perience in travel led me to fix upon as the 





very minimum of her expense. What was 
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my surprise, then, when she declared that 
she had performed this extensive series of 
wanderings into the interior of so many 
countries, where the means of conveyance 
are almost wanting, for the insignificant sum 
of a hundred and fifty pounds ! 

The next time I met madame was at the 
hospitable house of a friend. She had been 
making the most of her short stay in Lon- 
don, had visited the principal objects of in- 
terest, and been present at the inaugura- 
tion of the Glass Palace by her Majesty. 
She confessed that the vastness of London 
oppressed her, and it was not one of the 
slightest instances of her courage and self- 
reliance, that she boldly sallied forth one 
morning to make her way on foot from Hack- 
ney to Piccadilly, with nothing but an ad- 
dress-card, and the merest smattering of 
English to guide her in her devious course. 

The conversation turned upon her present 
plans. Far from her taste for travel having 
been satisfied, it seemed only “to have 
grown by what it fed on,” and she was 
already preparing for a second voyage 
around the globe. Although scientific re- 
search was not to be expected from a soli- 
tary woman, yet her travels had not been 
without fruit, since she had made collections 
in botany and entomology which formed a 
valuable addition to the museum of Vienna. 
The Austrian government had not merely 
paid her for these, but had made her a pres- 
ent of a hundred pounds towards the pros- 
ecution of her further adventures, while 
the professors had given her instructions in 
the best mode of preserving specimens, and 
collecting objects of value to science. 

Her present views were to go by the 
Cape to Australia and New Zealand, and 
thence to Borneo aid the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. She had already taken 
her passage, and was to sail during the fol- 
lowing week. 

Reverting to the manner in which I had 
rediscovered her, I observed, that it was 
through a New York newspaper, under the 
head of “ What is talked about,” stating 
that she was in that city, after performing 
her voyage round the world. What was 
‘my surprise to learn, then, “that she was 
never there in all her life,” and that the 
statement was a pure mystification, like so 
many others in which our transatlantic 
brethren seem to delight. “It was this 
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account,” I remarked, “ that contained your 
adventure with a robber, stating, moreover, 
that you had valiantly defended yourself, 
and cut off one or two of your adversary’s 
fingers with a knife, and that, I suppose, is 
also an invention of the editor's.” 

“On the contrary,” she replied, “it is 
strictly true. I was travelling through the 
wild interior of Brazil, in company with 
Count ——, whom you remember made one 
of our party to Mar Saba and the Dead 
Sea. We were attended by a single ser- 
vant, and having understood that the road 
was safe, had neglected to provide ourselves 
with defensive weapons. On passing 
through a secluded spot, we were suddenly 
attacked by a powerful negro, armed with 
asword, He rushed upon the count, who 
being unable to parry ‘the blow, received a 
severe wound, when I drew forth a clasp- 
knife which I carried about my person, and 
in the excitement of the moment rushed 
upon the robber,jand cut him desperately 
in his hands. servant flew on the rob- 
ber, the robber attacked the count, whom 
lin my turn sought to defend, though draw- 
ing down vengeance on myself, but as our 
adversary was powerful and well armed 
the issue would have been fatal to us all 
had not some travellers, attracted by our 
cries, hurried up to the spot, whereupon the 
negro took to flight.” . 

“Did you receive no injury in the con- 
flict ?” I inquired. 

“Far from it, I bore away with mea last- 
ing memento,” was the reply, as she then 
extended her arm, enveloped in a muslin 
sleeve, and invited me to make an examina- 
tion of it. As Idid so, my hand sank with 
a sickening sensation, into a hollow, the 
token of a deep and ghastly wound, which 
she will carry to the grave. 

Reminiscences such as these filled up the 
remainder of our interview. I was disap- 
pointed in my hope of seeing this extraor- 
dinary woman again. She has set sail upon 
her long and perilous enterprise at a time 
of life when most persons ure only anxious 
to repose calmly by the fireside for the re- 
mainder of their days, Notwithstanding 
the old proverb concerning “the pitcher 
and the well,” let us earnestly hope that she 
may return safe and sound to her own 
home, and add another chapter to the rec- 
ord of her most marvellous experiences. 
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From “The Dublin University Magazine.” 
A FEW WORDS ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Waar can any body find to say that is 
either new or interesting about one on 


whom so many volumes have been already | 


exhausted‘ To which may be added—and 
respecting whom so little is accurately 
known, The last observation goes a good 
way towards answering the first. We may 
{4 in making discoveries, although they are 
still to be made, but if we can rectify even 
a few mistakes, which may pass as authen- 
tic because undisturbed, we do more good 
than by adding to an enormous mass of 
fanciful notes and obscure explanations. 
There have been above 150 collected edi- 
tions of Shakspeare in various languages. 
Five are at this moment in course of publi- 
cation in London alone, and all we believe 
are profitable to the speculators, From 
this it would appear there is a mania for 
reading and studying Shakspeare, however 
little may be the desire of seeing his plays 
acted. A well-known writer, who has been 
thought by some a good Shakspearean critic, 
expresses himself as follows :— 

“The representing the very finest of 
Shakspeare’s plays on the stage, even by 
the best actors, is, we apprehend, an abuse 
of the genius of the poet. It is only the 
pantomime part of tragedy which is sure to 
tell, and tell completely, on the stage ; those 
parts of the play on which the reader 
dwells the longest and with the highest 
relish in the perusal, are hurried through in 
the performance, while the most trifling and 
exceptionable are obtruded on his notice, 
and occupy as much time as the most im- 
portant. Hence it is that the reader of the 
plays of Shakspeare is almost always dis- 
appointed in seeing them acted; and, for 
our own parts, we should never go to see 
them acted if we could help it, Shak- 
speare has embodied his characters so very 
distinetly that he stands in no need of the 
actor’s assistance to make them more dis- 
tinct.” 

I confess myself unable to understand 
these sentences or follow their meaning ; 
but I suppose it is that Shakspeare’s plays 
are weakened by being acted, and ought to 
be entirely reserved for the closet. In short, 
that a thing ought not to be applied to the 
purpose for which it has been made. A 
startling position, and which would astonish 





* Hazlitt—“ View of the English Stage.” 
VOL, 1—32 





the poet not a little if he was made aware 
| of it. As he undoubtedly wrote his plays 
| to be acted rather than read, for the stage 
| in preference to the closet, I take it for 
| granted he knew what he meant, and how 
| to carry out his own conceptions for his own 
express purpose. But these commentators 
would fain persuade us they are much more 
deeply in his confidence, and can enter into 
the workings of his mind better than he does 
himself. If more people read Shakspeare 
than care to see him acted, other rcasons 
must be sought for the preference than those 
assigned by the writer from whom I have 
| quoted. 

On the other hand it has been a thousand 
times repeated that the plays of Shakspeare 
are always attractive when adequately sus- 
tained. A thousand instances may be shown 
to the contrary. No doubt they have drawn 
| large receipts at certain times, under pecu- 
liar exeitements, and with the novelty of a 
great performer. But all this from time to 
time has gradually declined, like every thing 
else, and they have had to be supported by 
some thing of inferior value, more accept- 
able to the taste, or rather the want of taste 
of the million. When Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Othello fails to attract a full audience in 
modern days, we are told it is because the 
actors are far inferior to what they used to 
be. It may be so; but why then, we ask, 
did Garrick find it necessary to prop him- 
self up in his best Shakspearean parts with 
balléts and spectacles? Why did John 
Kemble introduce horses to follow Mrs. 
Siddons’s performances and his own in their 
most admired characters? And why, during 
his last season at Covent Garden in 1816, 
was Madame Sacchi appended to some of 
his plays which were considered weak, and 
nightly ran up from the stage to the two- 
shilling gallery, and then ran down again, 
as fast her legs could carry her, amidst the 
enthusiastic shouts of boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery! The treasurer must answer the 
question, and I am afraid he considered the 
lady the more classical star of the two. 

To come nearer home. In 1827, Mr. Har- 
ris, then superintending the Dublin Theatre, 
and the most experienced manager in the 
three kingdoms, engaged Edmund Kean for 
sixteen nights at £30 per night, but fearful 
of the result, backed him up with “Il Dia- 
volo Antonio,” on the slack rope, at a large 
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weekly salary. Whether the yreat repre- 
sentative of Shakspeare, or the great little 
devil, produced the largest share of the re- 
ceipts, it is impossible now to determine, 
but the combination was very successful. In 
all these cases, and in many similar ones, if 
there is any thing wrong in taste, or incon- 
sistent in reality, the fault lies with the 
public rather than the manager. He is not 
likely to involve himself in questionable 
expedients, unless driven to them as a mat- 
ter of commercial necessity. In one of Sir 
E. Bulwer’s novels is a passage very ap- 
plicable to the point we are now touching 
on, and though in a work of fancy, may be 
taken as an actual illustration :— 

“When I was a boy I went once to a 
theatre. The tragedy of Hamlet was per- 
formed,—a play full of the noblest thoughts, 
the subtlest morality that exists upon the 
stage. The audience listened with atten- 
tion, with admiration, with applause. But 
now an Italian mountebank appeared upon 
the es ge man of extraordinary personal 
strength and sleight of hand. He performed 
a variety of juggling tricks, and distorted 
his body into a thousand surprising and un- 
natural postures. The audience were trans- 

beyond themselves ; if they had felt 
delight in Hamlet, they glowed with rapture 
at the mountebank. They had listened 
with attention to the lofty thought, but they 
were snatched from themselves by the mar- 
vel of the strange posture-—Enough, said 
I; where is the glory of ruling men’s 
minds and commanding their admiration, 
when a greater enthusiasm is excited by 
mere bodily agility than was kindled by the 
most wonderful emanations of a genius little 
less than divine f”* 

A good many years ago I endeavored to 
make a collection of “Shakspeareana,” in- 
cluding original authorities consulted by him, 
sources from whence he derived his plots, 
tracts, comments, essays, criticisms, and 
detached publications, relating to the 
mighty poet and his works. The collection 
was not confined to English writers only, 
but included many pieces in French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Danish, and even Dutch. 
It was far from plete, but ted to 
nearly eight hundred voiumes. In bulk, a 
respectable-looking library, but in value, 
with few exceptions, contemptible. When 
all was brought together and examined, it 
was amazing to see how much time had 
been wasted on this mass of disquisition, and 
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how little could be learned from it. The 
greater part consisted of wild conjectures, 
ingenious sophistries, or labored misinter- 
pretations. Even the best, some dozen in 
number, with responsible names, are more 
calculated to show the research of the com- 
mentators, than to explain the meaning of 
the author; and all, with few exceptions, 
contain furious abuse of every body’s work 
but their own. The most singular produc- 
tion in the entire lot was called Discoveries 
in Hieroglyphics, by R. Deverell, in six 
octavo volumes, (1813,) comprising editions, 
with original notes, of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, 
and Merchant of Venice. 1 never saw but 
this one copy, and have never noticed it in 
any catalogue since. The book was sup- 
pressed after a few had been circulated, 
either by the author or his family, who 
should have instituted a de lunatico ingui- 
rendo, and have placed him in safe keeping. 
It is, altogether, the most incoherent and mad- 
dest concoction of nonsense I ever met with, 
and a unique literary curiosity of a strange 
species. 

Ben Jonson, who was a learned man, 
with a sufficient contempt (after the manner 
of collegians in general) for all who cannot 
boast of academic honors, happened to say 
of Shakspeare, his cotemporary, familiar 
associate, and tavern companion, that he 
had “small Latin and less Greek.” In due 
time this was aggravated into “ very little 
Latin and no Greek.” And go the tale came 
down fo later times, assisted by Milton, who 
spoke of Shakspeare as “ fancy’s child, war- 
bling his native wood-notes wild.” This, the 
advocates of Shakspeare’s want of learning, 
by a happy latitude of reasoning, declared 
was strong corroborative evidence that his 
scholarship extended not beyond his own 
language, 

Dr. Farmer, in 1767, was supposed to 
have clinched the question for ever by his 
well-known “ Essay,” which competent au- 
thority pronounced ez cathedra, to be 
“unanswerable,” and thenceforth it became 
incorporated with all the variorum editions, 
as an indispensable illustration. So it was 
decreed that Shakspeare knew not even the 
rudiments of any language but English ; that 
all his multiplied allusions to the ancient 
classics, with speeches almost verbatim from 
Plutarch and others, were drawn from 
English translations; and that the Latin, 
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French, Italian, and even Spanish sentences 
and phrases, scattered through his plays, 
had got in some how or other, nobody could 
tell how, why, or wherefore, except that it 
was quite certain he wrote them not, be- 
cause he was incapable of so doing from 
utter ignorance. 

But as people began to direct more atten- 
tion to Shakspeare, and look closely into his 
works, they also discovered that a vast pro- 
portion of the critical learning of the last age 
was flimsy and superficial ; that of the two 
deductions stated above, the latter was ri- 
diculous, if not impossible, and that Shak- 
speare, although not a profound scholar, like 
Jonson, had, nevertheless, a goodly smat- 
tering of the humanities ; and that his “little 
Latin and less Greek,” lightly prized and 
lightly spoken of by his erudite associate and 
rival poet, had, nevertheless, carried him 
some way on the road to learning, and a 
tolerable distance from the starting-post of 
ignorance, There are not many students of 
Shakspeare in the present age who will be 
inclined to echo the opinion, that Dr. Far- 
mer’s Essay is unanswerable. There can be 
no doubt, says he, that Shakspeare used 
translations freely, which were ready to his 
hand. We can easily believe he did. In 
the beginning of his career he wrote for 
bread rather than for fame, and was obliged 
to work quickly to answer the current de- 
mand, as his reputation rose and the attrac- 
tion of his plays increased. His memory 
was most retentive, and he naturally sup- 
plied it from the readiest and the easiest 
sources; but he could not copy from trans- 
lations which were not in existence when he 
wrote, as we shall presently show, taking 
for our example one of the choice cases se- 
lected by Dr. Farmer. 

In 1586, Pierre Le Loier, wrote in French, 
a treatise called “ Huit Livres des Spectres, 
&c., se montrant sensibles aux Hommes.” 
This book was translated into English by 
Zachary Jones. At page 32 is a passage 





quoted by Dr. Farmer, in his “ Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspeare,” to prove, among | 
other instances, his hypothesis, that oS; 
speare knew no language but his mother- | 
tongue. The passage is as follows :— 

“The physician Scaliger writeth how he 
himself knew a gentleman, his neighbour, 


which had in him such an antipathy at the 
sound of avioll, that as soon as ever he 


heard it, (were he in any company even of 
the best sort,) and that either at table or 
elsewhere, he was constrayned to forsake 
the place and go away—.” 

Note in margin :— 

“ Another gentleman of this quality lived 
of late in Devon, near Excester, who could 
not endure the playing on a bagpipe.” 

Now hear Dr. Farmer ;-— 


“Tn the Merchant of Venice, the Jew, as 
an apology for his cruelty to Antonio, re- 
hearses many sympathies and antipathies, 
for which no reason can be rendered— 
‘Some love not a gaping pig, 

And others, when the bagpipe sings in the nose 

Cannot contain their urine for affection.’ 

“ This incident Dr, Warburton eu 8 
to have been taken from Scaliger’s Exerci- 
tations against Cardan, ‘ Narrabo tibi joco- 
sam sympathiam Regali Vasconis Equitis. 
Is dum viverat audito Phormingis sono, 
urinam illico facere ee And, pro- 
ceeds the Doctor, to e the jocular story 
still more ridiculous, Shakspeare, I suppose, 
translated Phorminx by ipe. Here we 
seem fairly caught, for Scaliger’s work was 
never, as the term goes done into English. 
But luckily in an old translation from the 
French of Peter Le Loier, entitled ‘ A Trea- 
tise of Spectres ; or, Straunge Sights, Visions, 
and Apparitions appearing unto Men,’ we 
have this identical story from Scaliger: 
and what is still more, a marginal note gives 
us, in all probability, the fact alluded to, as 
well as the word of Shakspeare :—‘ Another 
Gene of this quality lived of late in 

evon, near Excester, who could not endure 

laying on a bagpipe’ My edition, (adds 

r. Farmer in a note,) isin 4to. 1605, with 
an anonymous dedication to the king; the 
Devonshire story was, therefore, well known 
in the time of Shakspeare.” 


Admirable reasoning, and inevitable con- 
clusion! Now, mark how asimple fact shall 
put this down. No translation of Le Loier’s 
book ever appeared, but this one by Zach- 
ary Jones, and that not before 1605. There 


| were two editions of the Merchant of 


Venice, containing the passage referred to, 
printed in 1600. It is, therefore, clearly 
impossible, that a book written in 1600 could 
borrow any thing from one written five 


| years later. Both these books were in Dr. 


Farmer's library, as appears by the sale 
catalogue, 1798 ; therefore he knew the fact, 
although he chose to Burke it. When men, 
otherwise rational, get fairly astride on a 
pet theory, they gallop away nearly as far, 
and quite as recklessly, as the “beggar on 
horseback,” according to the old proverb. 
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The pedigree of the interesting antipathy, 
which has caused all this discussion, is as 
clearly proved through the French, up to 
the Latin progenitor, as if the registry had 
been extracted (and the fees duly paid) from 
the Herald’s office; but for aught that Dr. 
Farmer shows to the contrary, Shakspeare 
adopted it from Le Loier or Scaliger, either 
of whose treatises he could read in the 
original as easily as the Master of Emman- 
uel himself. These Oxford and Cambridge 
illuminati are prone to think, that no man 
has any right to claim knowledge of Greek 
or Latin, unless he has A.M. or A.B. at- 
tached to his name. According to their 
doctrine, the degree alone legitimizes knowl- 
edge. The greater part of them grind for 
that same degree, plod through a prescribed 
course, and seldom look at any classic not 
included in the regular routine. And so 
they take high honors and pass for learned 
men. A friend of mine once quoted “Sue- 
tonius,” a very common book, in conversa- 
tion with a graduate of a college, and he 
frankly confessed to him he had never read 
that author; he was not in the course, and 
he had no time to go out of it. Many a 
“poor scholar” has a greater “bottom” 
of learning, as Dr. Johnson would have 
called it, than half the dignitaries with 
flowing robes and sounding titles. The 
principal of the College of Louvain, quoted 
by Goldsmith, is, perhaps, not a solitary 
case of the latter :— 


“You see me, young man, I never learned 
Greek, and I don’t find that I have ever 
missed it. I have had a doctor's cap and 
gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand 
florins a year without Greek ; I eat heartily 
without Greek, and in short, as I don’t know 
Greek, I do not believe there is any good 
in it.” 

Eugene Aram was master of nearly every 
known language, and profoundly skilled in 
logic, mathematics, philology, and antiqui- 
ties. Scholars wrote to him from all parts 
of the world, and learned travellers came 
to consult the obscure and humble student 
in his abode of lonely poverty; yet he had 
never been within the walls of a college, 
and erected his pyramid of learning on a 
foundation created by himself. Equally sad 
and extraordinary is the fact, that he left 
nothing behind him, save a defence “ too in- 
genious for truth,” as was observed on his 
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trial, and the memory of a dreaming life, 
terminated by the hands of justice on a 
public seaffold.* 

Dr. Maginn, who handled Dr. Farmer's 
Essay very severely in a series of papers in 
Fraser's Magazine, (1839,) maintains that 
“Scaliger was much more read in the days 
of Elizabeth than any ordinary dipper into 
books in the present day may be inclined to 
imagine.” Commenting on this same passage 
of Farmer’s, which we have selected, he, at 
the same time quotes another from Love's 
Labor Lost, with a note by Warburton, (which 
Farmer has entirely passed over,) to show, 
as he does clearly, that it was far more prob- 
able Shakspeare had read Scaliger, than 
any thing adduced on the opposite side can 
prove he was unable to do so. Maginn ap- 
pears to have been unacquainted with either 
Le Loier, or his translator, and, probably, 
had never seen or heard of the edition of 
the Merchant of Venice in 1600; conse- 
quently, he could not avail himself of the 
dates we have referred to above. This is to 
be regretted. An argument, or assertion, 
refuted by a fact, and proved to be impos- 
sible, is strangled at once ; whereas if only 
overthrown by superior logic it may “ rise 
and fight again,” according to Hudibras, and 
will always find advocates. There never 
was either case or character so utterly aban- 
doned as to be “left alone in its glory,” 
without a single supporter. It is useless to 
oppose reasoning to reasoning ; the process 
is interminable. You may beat your man, 
but you will never finish him. He will re- 
turn to the charge, again and again; you 
may knock his brains out long before he 
will coufess that you have conquered him 
by argument.+ Your only chance of de- 





* We do not infer from any of this, that there is 
not good sound learning in colleges; we only wish 
to show there may be some elsewhere, and that 
Shakspeare may have had a little. 

+ If he is a Kaffir, he wil! survive even that, and 
prove, in opposition to Shakspeare, “ that when 
the brains are out, the man will (not always) die.” 
We have been assured by an officer of undoubted 
credibility, who served in the last Kaffir war, that 
some of the prisoners reported to be dying under 
eight or ten mortal wounds, including fractured 
skulls, escaped to the bush, when supposed to be 
unable to move, and were found in a day or two 
after as active and dangerous as ever. A Kaffir, 
unquestionably, is more difficult to kill than a cat, 
and has as many lives. Let those decide who can 
speak from practical experience. 
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cisive victory is by facts. If you build a 
house upon a hill, there is a plain fact which 
nobody can dispute; but if you are rash 
enough to say, that is a good house, you are 
immediately told it isa bad one; and up 
springs a thirty years’ war of controversy, 
likely to outlast both builder and edifice. 
In early life (I won't say how many years 
ago) I undertook to instruct the most de- 
termined matter-of-fact-man I ever knew, 
in mathematics, in return for a counter 
service. I had failed with two before, but 
they were imaginative, not practical, and I 
left them to their flights. At that time I 
was an enthusiast in mathematics, (which I 
have entirely lost since,) and rejoiced in the 
new subject. “This is the man I want,” 
said I, “a reasoning being, who will be con- 
vinced by reason.” I went to work, but to 
my utter amazement and horror, he broke 
down obstinately on the threshold. He 
never could be brought to understand or 
admit that a straight line was the shortest 
possible distance between two points, “It 
was an assumption,” he said, “not a fact ;” 
he-“couldn’t conceive it!” “Do not two- 
and-two make four ?” said I, “is not that a 
fact ¢’ “No,” replied he, “ it isa mere con- 
ventional arrangement, accepted for con- 
venience.” I went on, hoping to convert 
him in time, but to every quod erat demon- 
strandum, he retorted, “Humbug! D—— 
your reasonings. Give me facts.” Poor 
fellow! he got a fact soon after, and an as- 
tounding one, in the form of a grape-shot in 
the abdomen, in one of the battles in 
America, which wound up his earthly cogi- 
tations in ten minutes, 

I once heard a very able logician handle 
the arguments of a subtle opponent one by 
one, and shiver them like glass, as I, and all 
the listeners thought, who were astonished 
at his powers of conviction, and wondered 
what his adversary could advance in reply. 
“He is floored,” whispered one; “he has 
not a leg to stand on,” marmured another. 
When his turn came, he looked thick and 
stolid, and said, with most imperturbable 
collectedness, “I have only this to observe 
—I differ with you, entirely.” I thought if 
the other had knocked him on the head in- 
continently, and I had been on the inquest 
after, I should have found a verdict of justi- 
Jiable foolicide, From that moment I deter- 
mined, whenever J got hold of a‘fact in reply 
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to an argument, to cleave to it, as man and 
wife ought to do, “till death do us part.” 

Dr. Maginn’s three papers in refutation of 
Dr. Farmer are very logical, acute, and con- 
vincing. As far as argument can go, they 
are sufficient. If they do not thoroughly 
establish the learning of Shakspeare, they 
demolish the theories set up to prove his 
ignorance, They settle the question nega- 
tively, if not positively—a little too acri- 
monious in personal expression, the beset- 
ting sin of all controversialists, and a very 
supererogatory one when you are strong on 
the right side. Shave your opponent as 
closely as you like, but let your razor be as 
polished as it is keen. Violence and ill- 
tongued invective imply a conviction in your 
own mind of being in the wrong, and convey 
the same impression to the minds of all who 
read or listen. Dr. Johnson, sometimes, in 
the pride of argumentative superiority, used 
to take the wrong side on purpose, and 
when beaten, retreated on vehemence and 
abuse. “There’s no reasoning with you, 
sir,” said Goldsmith once, most happily, 
“when your pistol misses fire, you knock 
one down with the butt-end.” 

Poor Maginn was a man of much scholas- 
tic acquirement—brilliant, witty, and acute. 
He was fond of Shakspeare, and wrote in 
Bentley's Miscellany a series of articles op. 
some of his most prominent characters; in 
many respects they are among the best that 
have been written, but like all who have 
grappled with Shakspeare, he made mis- 
takes, as we shall endeavor to show in two 
or three instances, He says, himself :— 

“Thave been accused by some who have 
taken the trouble of reading these papers, 
that I am fond of xes, and write not 
to comment u hakspeare, but to display 
logical dexterity in maintaining the untena- 
ble side of every spose. But I have given 
my reasons, sound or unsound as they ma 
be, for my opinions, which I have eaid, wi 
old Montaigne, I do not pretend to be good, 
but to be mine.” 

There is less logic than epigrammatic 
smartness in the last sentence. Extensive 
indeed is the range, and thoroughly opposite 
the views, which endless criticism has em- 
braced in examining the creations of Shak- 
speare. Take the single character of Lady 
Macbeth as a sample. Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounces her an ogress, Mrs, Jameson is in- 
clined to make her amiable, Dr. Maginn de- 
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fends her, and Mrs. Siddons, her ablest rep- 
resentative, had this idea of her personal 
attributes, “that she was a little woman 
with fair complexion and sandy colored 
hair.” We should rather have drawn her 
lofty in stature, saturnine in aspect, and 
with raven tresses. 

In a very lively paper on the character 
of Iago, Dr. Maginn says, “He is the sole 
exemplar of studied personal revenge in the 
plays.” Shylock occurs to him immediately, 
but he says, “In Shylock, the passion is 
hardly personal against his intended victim, 
the hatred is national and sectarian.” Let 
us try this opinion by the tezt, the only 
sound way of finding out the real character. 
Shylock, speaking of the man he loathes, 
Antonio, thus expresses himself :— 


“TJ hate him, for he is a Christian.” 


So far the feeling is, as Dr. Maginn calls 
it, national and sectarian. But what fol- 
lows :— 

“But more for that in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him; 
He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 
(Even there where merchants most do congre- 
gate) 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Oursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him.” 

Here is one line for the sectarian feeling, 
and ten most pungent ones for the individual 
hatred, arising from distinctly individual 
injury. 

Then we have Cassius, who struck more 
from private dislike of Casar, than public 
love of Rome. Brutus abhorred the dictator, 
but Cassius hated the man, and sought re- 
venge for personal injury. And what be- 
comes of Don John, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, who weaves a tangled web of mis- 
chief to be revenged on Claudio, for, as he 
supposes, unfairly supplanting him with his 
brother? “That young start-up,” says he, 
“hath all the glory of my overthrow; if I 
can cross him any way, I bless myself every 
way.” And again, “I am sick in displeasure 
to him, and whatsoever comes athwart his 
affection, ranges evenly with mine. Only 
to despite them, I will endeavor any thing.” 
If this is not unmixed personal revenge, 
what is it? And yet Dr. Maginn reiterates, 
“Jago is the only example in Shakspeare of 
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this passion as directed against an individ- 
ual.” 

While closely investigating the character 
of Iago, after some preliminary reasoning, 
he draws this conclusion :— 


“ We accordingly find that Tago engages 
in his hostilities against Othello, more to 
show his talents than for any other purpose. 
He proudly lauds his own powers of dissim- 
ulation, which are to be now displayed with 
so much ability— 


“¢ When my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart, 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my lreart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at. Iam not what I am.’” 


According to Dr. Maginn’s showing, he 
makes his revenge subservient to his dissim- 
ulation, rather than his dissimulation the 
means through which to obtain his revenge. 
Now, we take the latter to the fact, as 
proved by the context. He does not speak 
of his talent for duplicity at all, until reply- 
ing to a remark of Roderigo, in answer to 
his direct question, after stating his hatred 
of Othello :-— 

“ Jag.—Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether | in any just term am affined 
To love the Moor? 
Rod.—I would not follow him, then! 

Iago—Oh, sir, content you, 

I follow him, to serve my turn upon him, 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But seeming so, to my peculiar end ; 

For when my outward action doth demon- 
strate,” &c., &c., &c. 


Further on, in speaking of the motives 
which spur Iago on in his deadly course, Dr. 
Maginn says, on the rumor that Othello had 
given him cause to be jealous :— 


“Jt is plain that he does not pretend to 
lay any great stress upon this, nor can we 
suppose that even if it were true, it would 
deeply affect him; but he thinks lightly of 
women in general, and has no respect what- 
ever for his wife.” 


The latter part of this opinion may be 
correct, but it astonishes us not a little that 
a perspicuous writer, with the text before 
him, should fall into such an error as to say 
Iago lays no great stress on his jealousy, 
and that it scarcely affects him. How does 
After 


the case stand by his own words? 
stating the rumor he says :— 
“T know not if ’t be true, 


But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for surety.” . 
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And again :— 

“I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leapt into my seat, the thought whereof 

Doth, like a pois’nous min’ral, gnaw my inwards, 

And nothing can, nor shall, content my soul, 

Till I am even with him—wife for wife!” 

We know not how language can express 
with more distinct intensity the deep im- 
pression this rumor has left on the mind of 
Iago, or the powerful manner in which he 
is affected by it. If Shakspeare did not 
mean this, what did he mean, or why is it 
so plainly indicated ? 

One remark more before quitting this 
subject. Why do actors in general make 
Iago rude almost to brutality, on the few 
occasions when he discourses with Emilia 
alone, through the play? They represent 
him as uniform and studied in his politeness 
to every one else, but uncivil to his wife. 
This is very contrary to the systematic hy- 
pocrisy with which he conceals his real 
character and feelings from all the world, 
save only from himself. If he threw off his 
mask before his wife, she would, as soon as 
she suspected him, endeavor to put her mis- 
tress on her guard, which she never does, 
not because she is afraid, but because she 
has no suspicions of her husband. She 
merely calls him “ wayward,” and wishes to 
please him. When his real villainy is ex- 
posed at last, she is quite as much astonish- 
ed as either his victim or the bystanders. 
He has imposed on her, as he has on all the 
world, which would have been impossible 
had his common deportment towards her 
been such as his stage representatives are 
prone to indulge in. 

Dr. Maginn observes, “ What appears to 
me to be the distinguishing feature of Shak- 
speare is, that his characters are real men 
and women, not mere abstractions.” Noth- 
ing can be more correct than this; and 
then he adds, ‘‘In the best of us all there 
are many blots; in the worst, there are 
many traces of goodness. There is no such 
thing as angels or devils in the world.” 
Now this same Iago appears as nearly all 
devil as possible; he has no redeeming 
touch of goodness, in any form. His gayety, 
humor, and courage are constitutional, like 
his appetite or any other physical endow- 
ment; they have no connection whaiever 
with mind, feeling. or principle, and seem 
as if thrown in by the author for pure dra- 





| matic purposes, to relieve and carry his dark, 
unrelenting wickedness through five long 
acts, without utterly nauseating the au- 
dience. They are the artificial lights made 
use of by the painter, to prevent his portrait 
being all shadow. 

In commenting on Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, as on the disputed passages in his 
plays, I have always thought difficulties 
have been created where they never existed, 
and meanings ascribed to him which he 
never had a notion of. His genius is as 
varied and prolific as nature itself, but has 
no tendency to the obscure and unintel- 
ligible. There is nothing mysterious or 
complicated either in the structure of his 
mind, or the expression of his thoughts. 
With him, grandeur and simplicity appear 
combined without effort, and whether in a 
highly finished portrait or a mere sketch, 
there is always the same individuality and 
distinctness. Some of the passages on which 
the longest explanatory notes have been 
written require them the least, and are not 
at all improved by the supposed emenda- 
tions. In nine case3 out of ten they are 
merely errors of the press, arising from want 
of revision or the carelessness of the printer. 
A quaint annotator, Zachariah Jackson, who 
had been a printer, made some ingenious 
solutions, founded on this theory, in a volume 
called “ Shakspeare’s Genius Justified ;” but 
after the example of more pretending ex- 
pounders, he so enlarged his corrections, 
that what began in reason ended in extray- 
agance and absurdity. 





From “Bentley’s Miacellany.”’ 
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So easy is every description of travelling 
now, that an adventure on the road is a real 
boon for the romantic wanderer who is in 
search of stirring incidents, and such a one is 
in duty bound not to grumble at any thing 
out of the ordinary course. Even in Switzer- 
land it will in future be difficult to get into 
danger, now that a railroad is about to be 
established from one end of the country to the 


in general, as ready as in England. One is 
obliged to take advantage of accident to 
procure oneself the pleasure of a fright; 





other ; and as for France, the ways are made, © 
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and I contrived to attain the desired end 
last spring, while I was staying in the capital 
of Touraine. 

I was on a visit at one of those numerous 
chateaux which lie scattered over the pretty 
coteaux bordering the Loire, sufficiently re- 
moved from the railroad which brings the 
traveller from Paris, and rapidly conducts 
him from town to town till Nantes itself 
concludes the journey. 

There are many inconsiderable villages 
in the neighborhood of the country-house of 
which I am speaking, to reach which, as the 
roads are by no means very good in certain 
parts, light, covered cars, called carrioles, are 
generally preferred to more elegant car- 
riages, as a means of transport. 

The vehicles used by the country gentry 
in France, who are seldom what in England 
are called rich, are not remarkably well 
built or well appointed, but they answer the 
purpose for which they are intended quite 
as well as if they were. The harness is 
somewhat slovenly, and the panels are not 
particularly brilliant, but the wheels are 
strong, and the single horse that draws the 
earriole is usually good. The driver is 
generally arrayed in a blue blouse, and does 
not present much the appearance of a first- 
rate coachman ; but he is rarely deficient in 
skill, at least Jerome, the young boy who 
was employed as charioteer by my friend 
Madame Poullain, deserved to be held in the 
highest esteem as an excellent whip; he was 
somewhat daring and intrepid, but, never- 
theless, most fortunate in getting triumph- 
antly through all the difficulties he delighted 
in courting. 

Madame Poullain was a widow with an 
only child, a son, who was an extremely 
precious personage, and the care both of his 
health and education occupied her whole 
thoughts, She had, in fact, no other oceupa- 
tion, and it was a labor in which she de- 
lighted, although her extreme anxiety for her 
beloved Gustave caused her to be in a per- 
petual state of nervousness on his account. 

The boy, who was about fourteen, was 
neither better nor worse than most boys of 
his age; but both his health and temper 
threatened to be injured by the over-care of 
his mother + she trembled at every breath 
of cold air that blew upon him, and imagined 
him subject to every malady of which she had 
ever heard the name; he was consequently 
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preserved with so much care, that his natu- 
rally healthy constitution stood a chance of 
degenerating into delicacy, and, by dint of 
over-watchful attention and too minute in- 
vestigation of every book into which he was 
allowed to look, his mind was becoming 
enfeebled in an equal degree with his body. 

Although Madame Poullain was better 
pleased that her son should never quit the 
pretty gardens and grounds which were his 
own, she could not resist an occasional out- 
burst of spirit, which excited Gustave to de- 
sire a change of scene; she was aware that 
these ideas were aroused within his breast 
by the almost sole companion of his sports 
and his walks, Jerome, the young groom 
and general attendant, who was only a year 
or two older than himself,and a remarkably 
strong, stout, joyous, and enterprising per- 
sonage. Young Gustave was excessively at- 
tached to him, and, as he was the son of her 
favorite servants, Madame Poullain was quite 
disposed to be indulgent to the chosen play- 
mate of her treasure. 

It happened, that, while I was staying at 
her house, one of these fits of adventure, 
excited, I fear, this time, by my anecdotes 
of travel, came over the mind of Gustave, 
and he urged his mother to take him and 
her guest to see some friends of theirs at the 
little town of Chantemerle, a few leagues 
off, where they had long promised to spend 
the day. 

As I knew the country to be extremely 
pretty on the route, I seconded the wish of 
my young friend, and there being no reason- 
able objection to produce, a gracious consent 
was given, and Gustave ran delightedly out 
to the stable to order the carriole and 
Jerome to be instantly in attendance. 

Quite as ready as his young master, Jerome 
busied himself without loss of time in pre- 
paring his good steed Grisonne for the ex- 
pedition, and we were soon seated and en 
route, 

I had been a good deal amused by the 
pardonable vanity of my friend, as we were 
standing at the window watching the move- 
ments of the two boys, both animated with 
the same gayety, while the carriage was 
being arranged. 

“ Look!” said she to me, smiling, “ what a 
difference between them, so near of an age as 
they are,—how strangely Nature delights in 
variety! Observe the heavy step and coarse: 
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air and voice of that good Jerome and the 
light graceful way in which my Gustave 
springs about, his musical laugh, and pretty 
fawnlike action; the other is as tall and 
strong as if he was half-a-dozen years older ; 
but no attention or training could ever make 
him look like a gentleman, or my son like a 
peasant. 

“He does not seem to want mind,” I re- 
plied, “to judge by his intelligent eyes,— 
perhaps, if he had been as tenderly nurtured, 
he would bear comparison better : but, how- 
ever, he has probably acquirements fitted 
for his station, which may give him a better 
equality than refinement could.” 

He is an excellent creature,” said Madame 

Poullain, “but has no capacity whatever; I 
have tried to teach him with Gustave, think- 
ing it would assist the dear child to have a 
companion in his studies, but he is a hope- 
less dunce, and I am obliged to give him 
up.” ’ 
7 Well, he has harnessed Grisonne admira- 
bly, and has been very quick about it, at any 
rate,” I answered, as we were summoned to 
take our seats in the carriole. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
morning ; there had been a good deal of 
rain for several days before, and large drops 
yet lingered on the laurels, which the dancing 
sunbeams turned to emeralds; every bush 
was vocal with the song of birds; the sky 
was as blue as the bright rushing river, by 
the side of which we pursued our way for 
some time, till we turned off into one of the 
valleys which led to the road to Chantemerle. 
It was on the banks of one of the numerous 
tributary streams of the Loire that we 
travelled, and the road was raised and 
paved, as is usual in that part of the country 
where inundations so often occur. We were 
struck as we advanced by the fact that the 
small river was greatly swollen, so much so, 
that in some places the meadows were quite 
under water, and the waves extended to the 
very edge of the road. 

“T had no idea the water was so much 
out,” said Madame Poullain, in an uneasy 
tone ; “the sky is not so bright, either, as 
it was; it feels damp—do, Gustave, button 
your paletét—I trust we shall not have rain !” 

“If we do,” exclaimed Jerome, looking 
back with a jocose air, and that familiarity 
so remarkable among his class, “ it will do 
the carriole no harm ; the canvas has been 
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fresh painted, you know, and the hoops are 
all sound—I saw to that.” 

“That will not prevent one’s catching 
cold,” said Madame Poullain. “Don’t look 
out, dear Gustave, lean back in the corner ; 
this damp air can do no good.” 

“ Pity Master Gustave didn’t take a glass 
of Cogniac before starting,” exclaimed Je- 
rome ; “there’s nothing like it for keeping 
out the fog.” 

“Who taught you that?” cried Gustave, 
laughing. 

“ Why, old Baptiste, to be sure,” replied 
the charioteer ; “and taught me more than 
that, to do my exercise, and handle a gun— 
no one knows better.” 

“ Ab,” said Madame Poullain, “ you learn 
that quicker than reading, I dare say.” 

“That's true, madame,” cried Jerome, 
giving a gentle lash to old Grisonne ; “ what 
good would it be to me to make out black 
marks on paper !—suppose I could read, 
that wouldn’t help me to feed the pigs, or 
tend the cattle one bit better.” 

“ No,” said his mistress ; “ but your young 
master can tell you that books improve the 
mind, and enlighten the understanding.” 

“I fancy my head’s much harder than 
Master Gustave’s,” said Jerome, grinning ; 
“and every time I try to learn, I have such 
a fit of yawning, that I don’t think its safe 
on my shoulders.” 

With this remark, which amused both 
boys, Jerome began vigorously urging on 
his steed with those choice exclamations so 
frequently in use with French drivers of all 
ages and sizes, 

“The rain won't be long before it comes 
down pretty sharply,” said he, looking know- 
ingly at the heavy clouds, which by degrees 
had so increased as to obscure the bright 
sky which had promised so fairly. Ina 
short time his prediction proved true ; vio- 
lent showers succeeded each other at short 
intervals, till at length the sun entirely dis- 
appeared, and the whole face of heaven was 
covered with a veil of mist. 

Grisonne put forth her liveliest speed, 
and trotted along the uneven road at a good 
pace; but, as we advanced, we observed 
that the depth of water on each side seemed 
increased, the wind rose, and the murmur 
of the river became louder. Instead of the 
blue, glassy surface which we had so lately 
admired, a mass of thick, yellow water was 
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rolling at our feet, and, splashing up against 
our wheels, presently convinced us that the 
influence of the rain was felt by the over- 
flowing tide. 

Jerome stopped his horse suddenly with 
a jerk and ceased the song he was singing. 

“What's the matter?” cried Madame 
Poullain, leaning out with an agitated coun- 
tenance, 

“It’s very odd,” replied Jerome, looking 
rather bewildered ; “I passed this way early 
in the morning and saw all the meadows on 
this side; the water must have overflowed 
terribly in two or three hours.” ; 

“ But there’s no danger, is there ?” said 
Madame Poullain, turning pale. 

“T can’t tell till we get to the crossway,” 
replied he ; “ the road dips down there—we 
shall soon see if it’s under water. 

The mother looked at her son with an un- 
easy expression. 

“Sit back, dear Gustave,” said she, “ and 
hold your handkerchief to your mouth. 
Take my place, I shall sit in front and watch 
the road.” 

But the driving rain, which now descended 
in torrents, prevented either her or I from 
seeing a yard in advance; the horse, in 
spite of all the threats and encouragements 
of Jerome, advanced but slowly, half blinded 
as the poor animal was by the sleet in his 
eyes, when, on a sudden, we were startled 
by loud cries, which proceeded from the 
right of the road. We looked in the direction 
and saw a boat, containing five or six men, 
who were making energetic signs to us. 
Jerome stopped the car. 

“ Go back, go back !” shouted the men in 
the beat. 

“Can't we get by the cross-road ¢” called 
Jerome. 

“No,” was the reply; “the bridge is 
broken in four places.” 

Madame Poullain uttered a cry of terror. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked the boat- 
men. 

“To Chantemerle,” replied Jerome. 

“ Chantemerle has been under water these 
two hours,” shouted the men. 

“Oh, God !” exclaimed Madame Poullain ; 
“and what has become of the people ?” 

“No harm to their lives,” was answered, 
“but they had to fly for it.” 

At the last words the boat, carried along 
by the current, was swept out of sight into 
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the depth of the thick fog, which now en- 
veloped every object. 

We all looked in extreme terror at each 
other. I am not naturally very courageous, 
but I gathered a little strength in observing 
the weakness of my two companions. 

“ There is nothing to be done,” I exclaim- 
ed, but to hasten back as quick as possible,” 

Gustave, disengaging himself from his 
mother’s arms as I spoke, looked up, speak- 
ing with an effort,— 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, “there is nothing to 
fear, for we know the road that way is clear.” 

“Oh, let us turn then instantly,” cried 
Madame Poullain, “ and go back.” 

Jerome did not speak, but gave a rapid 
glance around him ; at last he said, 

“Go back !—how are we to do it? how 
shall we pass the great poplar ?” 

“How?” cried Gustave, “why, as we 
came.” 

“That’s just it,” replied Jerome; “the 
water was then within two feet of the road, 
and, by the time we get back, it will have 
risen to double that.” 

“You think, then,” said I, “that it is ri- 
sing ?” 

“ Why,” replied he, “look at that bit of a 
willow below us; only just now it was as 
long as my whip out of water, and now one 
can only see a little bunch of leaves.” 

“ Not even that now,” exclaimed Gustave ; 
“it's gone altogether |” 

“If we try to go back we shall be drown- 
ed, as sure as that willow-tree is,” said Je- 
rome, 

“ What, then, are we to do?” cried Ma- 
dame Poullain, clasping her hands. 

“We have nothing for it,” said Jerome, 
coolly, “ but to get on as well as we can to 
the cross-road, when we shall strike into the 
road to La Brichiére, which goes up the hill, 
and will take us away from the waters.” 

“Are you sure of that?” cried Madame 
Poullain. 

“ You shall see !” exclaimed Jerome reso- 
lutely, applying a vigorous cut to Gri- 
sonne. 

The unfortunate Madame Poullain, how- 
ever, by no means certain of the judgment 
of our young guide, tried every now and 
then to stop him to advise and consult ; but 
he assumed a dogged obstinacy, and an- 
swered, without much respect for his mis- 
tress. 
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“This is no time for talking—don’t you 
see that every moment the water is gaining 
on us, aud if we don’t manage to get to the 
cross-road in double-quick time, we shall be 
up to our necks. Get on, Grisonne! get 
on, good old girl, if you value your skin !” 

“Tt seems to me, mother,” said Gustave, 
who was leaning out of the car, “ that we 
are driving right into the flood.” 

“So we must,” said Jerome, sharply; “ we 
must go down first in order to go up after- 
wards !” 

“ But the water gains upon us,” shrieked 
Madame Poullain, “Stop! Jerome,—I for- 
bid you to go on!—you are driving us to 
destruction !” 

“Don’t I tell you, madam,” replied Je- 
rome, with compressed lips, and almost 
fiercely ; “don’t I tell you I am saving the 
whole lot of us! It’s impossible to go back.” 

“He’s right, mother,” cried Gustave, 
standing on the bench of the car, and looking 
behind him; “the waters have covered the 
whole road by which we came.” 

“ We are lost then,—we are surrounded !” 
cried the mother. “Wretched boy! where 
have you led us {—let us go out |” 

“Get out!” exclaimed Jerome ; “ what 
for? Do you think, mistress, it’s easier to 
save yourself on foot ¢” 

“Qustave, my darling child!” sobbed 
Madame Poullain ; “it is I who am to blame 
—it was I who conducted you into this dan- 
ger! Oh, save my son—save my Gus- 
tave |” 

I endeavored, as much as fear would let 
me, to reassure both mother and son, who 
sat locked in each other’s arms, I felt singu- 
lar confidence in Jerome, and continued to 
repeat that the danger was not so great as 
they feared. 

Jerome meantime had got off his horse, 
and had gone forward to examine the road. 
In a minute he rushed back, seized Grisonne 
by the bit, and began urging her to advance. 
On we went floundering into the water, 
which dashed up against the car with fu- 
rious noise ; the mother and son at intervals 
called out loudly to Jerome to take care, but 
he heeded not their exclamations ; keeping 
steadily on, exerting every nerve, and hay- 
ing his eyes fixed on the trees in the meadows 
below the road, the tops of which were still 
above the inundation. 

Presently the old mare made a sudden 








stop; panting, breathless, and terrified, she 
refused to move another step, in spite of the 
threats and entreaties of the driver, setting 
her front feet firmly and defying his efforts. 
He called out sharply, 

“The car is too much loaded for Grisonne 
—Mr. Gustave must get out.” 

“What! into the water!—oh, not for 
worlds,” cried Madame Poullain; “I will 
get out myself.” 

“ No, no, mother,” exclaimed Gustave, sud- 
denly roused, “that shall never be. You 
are right, Jerome; Grisonne will soon get 
us out of this scrape, when she hasn’t so 
much weight behind her.” 

So saying, before his mother could stop 
him, Gustave had slipped out of the car, and 
was in the water up to his waist. 

“ He will be drowned !” shrieked Madame 
Poullain. 

“No fear,” cried Jerome; “we shall get 
out of it now, we are at the worst,—look at 
the trees on the two sides of the road down 
there; as long as we see them we are safe. 
Here, Mr. Gustave, catch well hold of her 
bridle; one is master of a horse when one 
once holds him by the mouth. A little to the 
right, Master Gustave ; I see a current here, 
a proof there’s a ditch. Come, get on, Gri- 
sonne! that’s a good old girl; you shall 
have double allowance if you bring us out 
of this, There—that’s it—we're beginning 
to rise—see—see—the water isn’t near so 
deep, it only reaches to my knees now !” 

Our satisfaction was great indeed when 
we could no longer doubt that the road had 
taken an upward direction ; Grisonne toiled 
gallantly, the two boys encouraging her 
efforts, and we at last reached a level which 
was above the inundation. 

“You may let go the rein now,” said 
Jerome. 

“Get into the car again, my dear child,” 
cried Madame Poullain. 

“ It’s better Master Gustave should walk,” 
observed the young driver ; “it will prevent 
his getting chilled.” : 

The mother saw that he was right, and 
offered no further opposition. 

“Ts it far now to reach home?” she in- 
quired. 

“Home!” exclaimed Jerome. “ Why, mis- 
tress, only look back where we’ve been—we 
must swim if we expect to get home.” 

We had arrived at the height of the little 
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hill we were mounting, and on looking round 
us, we perceived the whole extent of our 
danger. Everywhere nothing appeared but 
broad sheets of water, with villages sub- 
merged, and trees just peering above the 
flood. A chain of small hills alone seemed 
to have escaped, on one of which we were 
perched. 

“ What is to become of us ?” cried Madame 
Poullain, “I see no signs of a house of any 
kind.” 

“Yet there must be some not far off,” I 
remarked, “for I see poultry in yonder field, 
and they probably belong to a farm.” 

Jerome, with a smile of approbation at 
my sagacity, immediately continued his route, 
and it was not long before we arrived at 
out-houses, and in due time at the farm 
itself: the inhabitants of which came run- 
ning out to receive us, and, with endless ex- 
clamations, began showing us all sorts of 
hospitality. 

Gustave was soon placed before a large 
fire, and every precaution, which circum- 
stances allowed, used to obviate the possi- 
bility of his catching cold, while Jerome, 
who appeared perfectly careless of the 
thorough wetting he had had, busied himself 
in tending his faithful steed which had done 
such good service. 

The best clothes of the farmer’s son were 
immediately produced to supply a change 
of garments for the young gentleman who 
sat shivering by the fire, and a table was 
readily prepared for the dinner of the un- 
expected guests, at which Madame Poullain 
requested that a knife and fork should be 
laid for the enterprising guide to whom we 
were so much obliged. 

With all the disposition in the world, not 
only to do justice to the viands set before 
us, but also gratify our hospitable enter- 
tainers, it was with infinite difficulty we 
could manage to eat or appear to eat the fare 
set before us, for in the smoking dishes, pre- 
pared with all the skill of the rural cook, the 
predominant smell of garlic made itself but 
too apparent. I did my best, and Madame 
Poullain exerted all her courtesy, but poor 
Gustave could not touch either the cookery 
or the black hard bread, and when he thought 
to take refuge in the wine, he found it so 
sour and sharp that it set his teeth on edge, 
and colored his lips blue. 

We were amused, meantime, to see with 
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what real enjoyment Jerome threw himself 
on the repast we, in vain, endeavored to 
honor. He made no pause, except to hold 
out his plate or his glass for more, while the 
farmer’s wife stood by in ecstasies at the 
compliment he paid to her skill. When he 
desisted at last from his agreeable labors, 
his eyes were bright and his cheeks full of 
the glow of health, and he formed a remark- 
able contrast to poor Gustave, who still 
shivered with hunger arid cold. 

The only good bed in the house was by 
Madame Poullain’s desire got ready for him ; 
but although the best blankets and mattress 
were put in requisition, the bed was much 
less soft than that he had always been ac- 
customed to, so that my poor young friend 
lay tossing and tumbling without a hope of 
sleep, and began to show symptoms of fever, 
which terrified his mother, who resolved to 
send off without delay to the next village in 
the hope of finding a medical man. 

With this intent she went herself out to 
the stable, and there fonnd Jerome comfort- 
ably asleep on a bundle of fresh straw, en- 
jeying his dreams. She woke him up, and 
desired him to mount Grisonne without a 
moment’s Aelay, and set forth in search of a 
doctor. 

He was soon ready, and with all the 
promptitude in the world galloped off to the 
rescue, while the poor mother took her 
place by her son’s bedside watching his 
every breath, and at last she had the satis- 
faction to hear that he ceased moaning, and 
by degrees he fell into a gentle slumber. 

She was still watching him, and I had 
taken my post at the door looking out for 
the return of the messenger, when the sound 
of wheels gave me a hope of what in reality 
had occurred. 

Jerome had met in the village, not the 
doctor he had been sent in quest of, but a 
familiar friend of Madame Poullain’s, a medi- 
cal man who was in the habit of paying 
frequent visits at her house, and, having 
called while we were out, and being alarmed 
when he heard of the inundation,had travelled 
in the direction he supposed it likely we 
should take. He thus met the messenger, 
and forthwith turned his horse’s head our 
way. 

The invalid was soon pronounced capable 
of travelling, and our adventure ended in 
taking our places in Monsieur Armand’s 
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comfortable carriage, in which we were con- 
ducted by a longer but safe route, back to 
the chateau, while Jerome and Grisonne 
took their time in returning as it best pleased 
the young driver. 

Monsieur Armand, who was somewhat of 
a philosopher, seized this opportunity slyly 
to insinuate his opinion of education in 
general, and the advantages of bringing up 
young men in habits of hardihood and endu- 
rance. My friend, Madame Poullain, did 
not venture a remark, but it might have 
been owing to this little incident that a short 
time afterwards she yielded to the advice he 
had long given that her son should be sent 
to the public college at Blois, where he be- 
came, before many months were over, one 
of the strongest, gayest, and most healthy 
looking boys there, having gained in man- 
liness what he lost in delicacy, and looking 
little else able to contend with the accidents 
of the country than Jerome himself. 





From “The Dublin University Magazine.” 
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Forts from a sparkling well 

A little stream went bubbling, 
But there was some sad spell, 

Its bosom ever troubling ; 
When through the balmy air 

No faint breeze had been sighing, 
A low moan was heard there, 

As of an infant dying, 


The ripples on its breast 
Where ever in commotion, 
And found as rarely rest 
As billows on the ocean. 
But when the first star shone 
From the blue sky at even, 
That gently plaintive moan 
Ascended thence to Heaven. 


Music so soft and sweet, 
So mournfully thrilling, 
As was this calm retreat | 
With notes of sorrow filling— 
How could it be of earth, 
Or share in earthly gladness, 
When even its seeming mirth 
Partook so much of sadness, 


Each evening near that well 

A female form was sitting, 
Whose beauty did excel 

The fairies round her flitting. 





She came to breathe her tale 
Of love and bitter sorrow, 

And from the stars so pale 
Some rays of hope to borrow, 


The loved one of her heart, 
Inspired by noble duty, 
From her was forced to part 
In her glad hour of beauty ; 
And fell he in the field, 
Victorious although gory, 
His life his country’s shield, 
His death his country’s glory. 


The Spirit of that well 
Oft view’d the grief-struck maiden, 
Whose breast with care did swell, 
Whose heart with grief was laden ; 
And while a tear would stray 
From her soft eyes in pity, 
To her at close of day 
She sang this plaintive ditty. 


“ Why, fair one of the earth, 

Why mournest thou so wildly, 
When, in their happy mirth, 

The bright stars shine so mildly ; 
And even the silken flowers 

Are slumbering and sleeping 
Around thy garden bowers, 

Whilst thou, alas! art weeping? 


“ Cease, cease, those bitter sighs, 
Be not so heavy-hearted, 

Thy love to yon clear skies 
Before thee has departed ; 

And should he now look down, 
And see his loved one fading, 

What tears his cheek would drown, 
What grief his brow be shading! 


“Lo! as yon silvery star 

May soon in storms be shrouded, 
And its soft rays afar 

To us be overclouded. 
Even so, thy heart's despair 

Would dim his dazzling brightness, 
And shade with clouds of care 

His robe of snowy whiteness.” 


Died on the maiden’s ear 
The song of the kind fairy ; 
Then ceased the gushing tear, 
Then grew her heart less weary ; 
For parting here, she knew, 
Leads to a future meeting, 
Where all the good and true 
Enjoy an endless greeting. 


And oft she came again 

To thank the Well’s fair daughter, 
For that consoling strain 

In which such truths she taught her ; 
But on the streamlet flow’d 

In mild and peaceful gladness— 
Her beautiful abode 

Who changed to joy such sadness— 
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And thus, when all is pain 
Above, beneath, around us, 
And sorrow’s crushing chain 
With iron link hath bound us, 
Let us, no longer bow’d 
To earth with hopeless sorrow, 
See, through the darkest cloud, 
Rays of a joyous morrow. 





From Chambers’ “ Edinburgh Journal,” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE- 
OFFICER. 


MARY KINGSFORD. 


Towarps the close of the year 1836, I 
was hurriedly dispatched to Liverpool for 
the purpose of securing the person of one 
Charles James Marshall, a collecting clerk, 
who, it was suddenly discovered, had ab- 
sconded with a considerable sum of money 
belonging to his employers. I was too late 
—Charles James Marshall having sailed in 
one of the American liners the day before 
my arrival in the northern commercial capi- 
tal. This fact well ascertained, I immedi- 
ately set out on my return to London. 
Winter had come upon us unusually early ; 
the weather was bitterly cold; and a pier- 
cing wind caused the snow, which had been 
falling heavily for several hours, to gyrate 
in fierce, blinding eddies, and heaped it up 
here and there into large and dangerous 
drifts. The obstruction offered by the rap- 
idly-congealing snow greatly delayed our 
progress between Liverpool and Birming- 
ham ; and at a few miles only distant from 
the latter city the leading engine ran off the 
line. Fortunately, the rate at which we 
were travelling was a very slow one, and no 
accident of moment occurred. Having no 
luggage to care for, I walked on to Bir- 
mingham, where I found the parliamentary 
train just on the point of starting, and with 
some hesitation, on account of the severity 
of the weather, I took my seat in one of the 
then very much exposed and uncomfortable 
carriages, We travelled steadily and safely, 
though slowly along, and reached Rugby 
Station in the afternoon, where we were to 
remain, the guard told us, till a fast-down 
train had passed. All of us hurried as 
quickly as we could to the large room at 
this station, where blazing fires and other 
appliances soon thawed the half-frozen 





bodies, and loosened the tongues of the 
numerous and motley passengers. After re- 
covering the use of my benumbed limbs and 
faculties, I had leisure to look around and 
survey the miscellaneous assemblage about 
me. 

Two persons had travelled in the same 
compartment with me from Birmingham, 
whose exterior, as disclosed by the dim light 
of the railway carriage, created some sur- 
prise that such finely-attired, fashionable 
gentlemen should stoop to journey by the 
plebeian penny-a-mile train. I could now 
observe them in a clearer light, and surprise 
at their apparent condescension vanished at 
once. To an eye less experienced than mine 
in the artifices and expedients familiar to a 
certain class of “ swells,” they might perhaps 
have passed muster for what they assumed 
to be, especially amidst the varied crowd of 
a “parliamentary ;” but their copper finery 
could not for a moment impose upon me. 
The watch-chains were, I saw, mosaic; the 
watches, so frequently displayed, gilt; eye- 
glasses the same ; the coats, fur-collared and 
cuffed, were ill-fitting and second-hand ; 
ditto of the varnished boots and renovated 
velvet waistcoats; while the luxuriant mus- 
taches and whiskers, and flowing wigs, were 
unmistakably mere piéces d’occasion—as- 
sumed and diversified at pleasure. They 
were both apparently about fifty years of 
age ; one of them perhaps one or two years 
less than that. I watched them narrowly, 
the more so from their making themselves 
ostentatiously attentive to a young woman 
—girl rather she seemed—of a remarkably 
graceful figure, but whose face I had not 
yet obtained a glimpse of. They made 
boisterous way for her to the fire, and were 
profuse and noisy in their offers of refresh- 
ment—all of which, I observed, were per- 
emptorily declined. She was dressed in 
deep, unexpensive mourning ; and from her 
timid gestures and averted head, whenever 
either of the fellows addressed her, was, it 
was evident, terrified as well as annoyed by 
their rude and insolent notice, I quietly 
drew near to the side of the fireplace at 
which she stood, and with some difficulty 
obtained a sight of her features. I was 
struck with extreme surprise—not so much 
at her singular beauty, as from an instanta- 
neous conviction that she was known to me, 
or at least that I had seen her frequently 
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before, but where or when I could not at 
all call to mind. Again I looked, and my 
first impression was confirmed. At this 
moment the elder of the two men I have 
partially described, placed his hand, with a 
rude familiarity, upon the girl’s shoulder, 
profiefing at the same time a glass of hot 
brandy and water for her acceptance. She 
turned sharply and indignantly away from 
the fellow ; and looking round as if for pro- 
tection, caught my eagerly-fixed gaze. 

“Mr. Waters!” she impulsively ejacula- 
ted. “Oh, I am so glad!” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “that is certainly my 
name; but I scarcely remember— Stand 
back, fellow !” I angrily continued, as her 
tormentor, emboldened by the spirits he 
had drank, pressed with a jeering grin 
upon his face towards her, still tendering 
the brandy and water. “Stand back!” He 
replied by a curse and a threat. The next 
moment his flowing wig was whirling across 
the room, and he standing with his bullet- 
head bare but for a few locks of iron-gray, 
in an attitude of speechless rage and con- 
fusion, increased by the peals of laughter 
which greeted his ludicrous, unwigged as- 
pect. He quickly put himself in a fighting 
attitude, and, backed by his companion, 
challenged me to battle. This was quite 
out of the question; and I was somewhat 
at a loss how to proceed, when the bell an- 
nouncing the instant departure of the train 
rang out, my furious antagonist gathered 
up and adjusted his wig, and we all sallied 
forth to take our places—the young woman 
holding fast by my arm, and in a low, ner- 
vous voice, begging me not to leave her. I 
watched the two fellows take their seats, 
and then led her to the hindmost carriage, 
which we had to ourselves as far as the 
next station. 

“ Are Mrs.Waters and Emily quite well ?” 
said the young woman coloring, and lower- 
ing her eyes beneath my earnest gaze, which 
she seemed for a moment to misinterpret. 

“ Quite—entirely so,” I almost stammer- 
ed. “ You know us then ?” 

“Surely I do,” she replied, reassured by 
my manner. “ But you, it seems,” she pres- 
ently added with a winning smile, “have 
quite forgotten little Mary Kingsford.” 

“Mary Kingsford!” I exclaimed, almost 
with a shout. “ Why, so it is! But what 
a transformation a few years have effected |” 
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“Do you think sof Not pretty Mary 
Kingsford now then, I suppose ?” she added 
with a light, pleasant laugh. 

“You know what I mean, you vain puss 
you!” I rejoined quite gleefully ; for I was 
overjoyed at meeting with the gentle, well- 
remembered playmate of my own eldest 
girl. We were old familiar friends—almost 
father and daughter—in an instant. 

Little Mary Kingsford, I should state, 
was, when I left Yorkshire, one of the pret- 
tiest, most engaging children I had ever 
seen; and a petted favorite not only with 
us, but of every other family in the neigh- 
borhood. She was the only child of Philip 
and Mary Kingsford—a humble, worthy, 
and much respected couple. The father 
was gardener to Sir Pyott Dalzell, and her 
mother eked out his wages to a respectable 
maintenance by keeping a cheap children’s 
school, The change which a few years had 
wrought in the beautiful child was quite 
sufficient to account for my imperfect recog- 
nition of her ; but the instant her name was 
mentioned, I at once recognized the rare 
comeliness which had charmed us all in her 
childhood. The soft brown eyes were the 
same, though now revealing profounder 
depths, and emitting a more pensive ex- 
pression; the hair, though deepened in 
color, was still golden; her complexion, lit 
up as it now was by « sweet blush, was 
brilliant as ever; whilst her child-person 
had become matured and developed into 
womanly symmetry and grace. The bril- 
liancy of color vanished from her cheek as 
I glanced meaningly at her mourning dress, 

“ Yes,” she murmured, in a sad quivering 
voice—‘ yes, father is gone! It will be six 
months come next Thursday that he died! 
Mother is well,” she continued more cheer- 
fully after a pause, “in health, but poorly 
off; and I~and I,” she added, with a faint 
effort at a smile, “am going to London to 
seek my fortune |” 

“To seek your fortune !” 

“Yes; you know my cousin, Sophy Clarke? 
In one of her letters, she said she often saw 
you.” 

I nodded without speaking. I knew little 
of Sophia Clarke, except that she was the 
somewhat gay, coquettish shopwoman of a 
highly respectable confectioner in the Strand, 
whom I shall call by the name of Morris. 





“I am to be Sophy’s fellow shop-assist- 
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ant,” continued Mary Kingsford; “not of 
course at first at such good wages as she 
gets. So lucky for me, is it not, since I 
must go to service? And so kind, too, of 
Sophy to interest herself for me !” 

“Well, it may be so. But surely I have 
heard—my wife at least has—that you and 
Richard Westlake were engaged !—Excuse 
me, Mary, I was not aware the subject was 
a painful or unpleasant one.” 

“ Richard’s father,” she replied with some 
spirit, “ has higher views for his son. It is 
all off between us now,” she added; “and 
perhaps it is for the best that it should be 
80.” 

I could have rightly interpreted these 
words without the aid of the partially-ex- 
pressed sigh which followed them. The 
perilous position of so attractive, so inex- 
perienced, so guileless a young creature, 
amidst the temptations and vanities of Lon- 
don, so painfully impressed and preoccupied 
me, that I scarcely uttered another word 
till the rapidly-diminishing rate of the train 
announced that we neared a station, after 
which it was probable we should have no 
further opportunity for private converse. 

“Those men—those fellows at Rugby— 
where did you meet with them?” I inquired. 

“About thirty or forty miles below Bir- 
mingham, where they entered the carriage 
in which I was seated. At Birmingham I 
managed to avoid them.” 

Little more passed between us till we 
reached London. Sophia Clarke received 
her cousin at the Euston station, and was 
profuse of felicitations and compliments 
upon her arrival and personal appearance. 
After receiving a promise from Mary Kings- 
ford to call and take tea with my wife and 
her old playmate on the following Sunday, 
T handed the two young women into a cab 
in waiting, and they drove off. I had not 
moved away from the spot when a voice a 
few faces behind me, which I thought I re- 
cognized, called out: “Quick, coachee, or 
you'll lose sight of them!” As I turned 
quickly round, another cab drove smartly 
off, which I followed at arun. I found, on 
reaching Lower Seymour-street, that I was 
not mistaken as to the owner of the voice, 
nor of his purpose. The fellow I had un- 
wigged at Rugby thrust his body half out 
.of the cab window, and pointing to the ve- 
hicle which contained the two girls, called 
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out to the driver “to mind and make no 
mistake.” The man nodded intelligence, 
and lashed his horse into a faster pace. 
Nothing that I might do could prevent the 
fellows from ascertaining Mary Kingsford’s 
place of abode; and as that was all that, 
for the present at least, need be apprehend- 
ed, I desisted from pursuit, and bent my 
steps homewards. 

Mary Kingsford kept her appointment on 
the Sunday, and in reply to our questioning, 
said she liked her situation very well. Mr. 
and Mrs, Morris were exceedingly kind to 
her; so was Sophia. “Her cousin,” she 
added, in reply to a look which I could not 
repress, “ was perhaps a little gay and free 
of manner, but the best-hearted creature in 
the world.” The two fellows who had fol- 
lowed them had, I found, already twice 
visited the shop; but their attentions ap- 
peared now to be exclusively directed to- 
wards Sophia Clarke, whose vanity they 
not a little gratified. The names they gave 
were Hartley and Simpson. So entirely 
guileless and unsophisticated was the gentle 
country maiden, that I saw she scarcely 
comprehended the hints and warnings which 
I threw out. At parting, however, she 
made me a serious promise that she would 
instantly apply to me should any difficulty 
or perplexity overtake her. 

I often called in at the confectioner’s, and 
was gratified to find that Mary’s modest 
propriety of behavior, in a somewhat diffi- 
cult position, had gained her the goodwill 
of her employers, who invariably spoke of 
her with kindness and respect. Nevertheless, 
the cark and care of a London life, with its 
incessant employment and late hours, soon, 
I perceived, began to tell upon her health 
and spirits; and it was consequently with a 
strong emotion of pleasure I heard from my 
wife that she had seen a passage in a letter 
from Mary’s mother, to the effect that the 
elder Westlake was betraying symptoms of 
yielding to the angry and passionate expos- 
tulations of his only son, relative to the en- 
forced breaking off his engagement with 
Mary Kingsford. The blush with which she 
presented the letter was, I was told, very 
eloquent. 

One evening, on passing Morris's shop, I 
observed Hartley and Simpson there. They 
were swallowing custards and other confec- . 
tionary with much gusto; and, from their 
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new and costly habiliments, seemed to be 
in surprisingly good case. They were smirk- 
ing and smiling at the cousins with rude 
confidence ; and Sophia Clarke, I was griev- 
ed to see, repaid their insulting impertinence 
by her most elaborate smiles and graces. I 
passed on; and presently meeting with a 
brother-detective, who, it struck me, might 
know something of the two gentlemen, I 
turned back with him, and pointed them 
out. A glance sufficed him. 

“Hartley and Simpson you say ?” he re- 
marked after we had walked away to some 
distance : “ those are only two of their nu- 
merous aliases. I cannot, however, say that 
I am as yet on very familiar terms with 
them; but as I am especially directed to 
cultivate their acquaintance, there is no 
doubt we shall be more intimate with each 
other before long. Gamblers, blacklegs, 
swindlers, I already know them to be ; and 
I would take odds they are not unfrequently 
something more, especially when fortune and 
the bones run cross with them.” 

“They appear to be in high feather just 
now,” I remarked. 

“ Yes: they are connected, I suspect, with 
the gang who cleaned out young Garslade 
last week in Jermyn-street. I'd lay a trifle,” 


* added my friend, as I turned to leave him, 


“that one or both of them will wear the 
Queen’s livery, gray turned up with yellow, 
before many weeks are past. Good-by.” 
About a fortnight after this conversation, 
I and my wife paid a visit to Astley’s, for 
the gratification of our youngsters, who had 
long been promised a sight of the equestrian 
marvels exhibited at that celebrated am- 
phitheatre. It was the latter end of Febru- 
ary: and when we came out of the theatre, 
we found the weather had changed to dark 
and sleety, with a sharp, nipping wind. I 
had to call at Scotland-Yard ; my wife and 
children consequently proceeded home in a 
cab without me ; and after assisting to quell 
a slight disturbance originating in a gin- 
palace close by, I went on my way over 
Westminster Bridge. The inclement weather 
had cleared the streets and thoroughfares in 
a surprisingly short time ; so that, excepting 
myself, no foot-passenger was visible on the 
bridge till 1 had about half-crossed it, when 
a female figure, closely muffled up about the 
head, and sobbing bitterly, passed rapidly 
by on the opposite side. I turned and 
VOL. 1L—33 





gazed after the retreating figure: it was a 
youthful, symmetrical one ; and after a few 
moments’ hesitation, I determined to follow 
at a distance, and as unobservedly as I could. 
On the woman sped, without pause or hesi- 
tation, till she reached Astley’s, where I 
observed her stop suddenly, and toss her 
arms in the air with a gesture of despera- 
tion. I quickened my steps, which she 
observing, uttered a slight scream, and 
darted swiftly off again, moaning and sob- 
bing as she ran. The slight momentary 
glimpse I had obtained of her features be- 
neath the gas-lamp opposite Astley’s, sug- 
gested a frightful apprehension and I 
followed at my utmost speed. She turned 
at the first cross-street, and I should soon 
have overtaken her, but that in darting 
round the corner where she disappeared, I 
ran full butt against a stout, elderly gentle- 
man, who was hurrying smartly along out 
of the weather. What with the suddeness 
of the shock and the slipperiness of the pave- 
ment, down we both reeled; and by the 
time we had regained our feet, and growled 
savagely at each other, the young woman, 
whoever she was, had disappeared, and 
more than half an hour’s eager search after 
her proved fruitless, At last I bethought 
me of hiding at one corner of Westminster 
Bridge. I had watched impatiently for 
about twenty minutes, when I observed the 
object of my pursuit stealing timidly and 
furtively towards the bridge on the opposite 
side of the way. As she came nearly abreast 
of where I stood, I darted forward; she 
saw, without recognizing me, and uttering 
an exclamation of terror, flew down towards 
the river, where a number of pieces of balk 
and other timber were fastened together, 
forming a kind of loose raft. I followed 
with desperate haste, for I saw that it was 
indeed Mary Kingsford, and loudly calling 
to her by name to stop. She did not appear 
to hear me, and in a few moments the un- 
happy girl had gained the end of the timber- 
raft. One instant she paused with clasped 
hands upon the brink, and in another had 
thrown herself into the dark and moaning 
river. On reaching the spot where she had 
disappeared, I could not at first see her in 
consequence of the dark mourning dress she 
had on. Presently I caught sight of her, 
still unborne by her spread clothes, but al- 
ready carried by the swift current beyond 
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my reach. The only chance was to crawl 
along a piece of round timber which pro- 
jected farther into the river, and by the end 
of which she must pass. This I effected 
with some difficulty ; and laying myself out 
at full length, vainly endeavored, with out- 
stretched, straining arms, to grasp her dress. 
There was nothing left for it but to plunge 
in after her. I will confess that I hesitated 
to do so. I was encumbered with a heavy 
dress, which there was no time to put off, 
and moreover, like most inland men, I was 
but an indifferent swimmer. My indecision 
quickly vanished. The wretched girl, though 
gradually sinking, had not yet uttered a cry, 
or appeared to struggle; but when the 
chilling waters reached her lips, she seemed 
to suddenly revive to a consciousness of the 
horror of her fate: she fought wildly with 
the engulfing tide, and shrieked piteously 
for help. Before one could count ten, I had 
grasped her by the arm, and lifted her head 
above the surface of the river. As I did so, 
I felt as if suddenly encased and weighed 
down by leaden garments, so quickly had 
my thick clothing and high boots sucked in 
the water. Vainly, thus burdened and im- 
peded, did I endeavor to regain the raft ; the 
strong tide bore us outwards, and I glared 
round, in inexpressible dismay, for some 
means of extrication from the frightful peril 
in which I found myself involved. Happily, 
right in the direction the tide was drifting 
us,a large barge lay moored by a chain- 
cable. Eagerly I seized and twined one 
arm firmly round it and thus partially 
secure, hallooed with renewed power for 
assistance. It soon came: a passer-by had 
witnessed the flight of the girl and my pur- 
suit, and was already hastening with others 
to our assistance. A wherry was unmoor- 
ed: guided by my voice, they soon reached 
us ; and but a brief interval elapsed before 
we were safely housed in an adjoining 
tavern. 

A change of dress, with which the land- 
lord kindly supplied me, a blazing fire, and 
a couple of glasses of hot brandy and wa- 
ter soon restored warmth and vigor, to my 
chilled and partially benumbed limbs ; but 
more than two hours elapsed before Mary, 
who had swallowed a good deal of water, 
was ina condition to be removed. I had 
just sent for a cab, when two police-officers, 
well known to me, entered the room with 
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official briskness. Mary screamed, staggered 
towards me, and clinging to my arm, be- 
sought me with frantic earnestness to save 
her. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I ex- 
claimed, addressing one of the police-officers. 

“ Merely,” said he, “ that the young wom- 
an that’s clinging so tight to you has been 
committing an audacious robbery——” 

“No—no—no!” broke in the terrified 
girl. 

“ Of course you'll say so,” continued the 
officer, “ All I know is, that the diamond 
brooch was found snugly hid away in her 
own box. But come, we have been after 
you for the last three hours; so you had 
better come along at once.” 

“Save me!—save me |” sobbed poor Ma- 
ry, as she tightened her grasp upon my arm 
and looked with beseeching agony in my 
face. 

“Be comforted,” I whispered; “you shall 
gohome with me. Calm yourself, Miss 
Kingsford,” I added in a louder tone: “I no. 
more believe you have stolen a diamond 
brooch than that I have.” 

“Bless you!—bless you!” she gasped in 
the intervals of her convulsive sobs, 

“There is some wretched misapprehen- 
sion in this business, I am quite sure,” I 
continued ; “ but at all events I shall bail 
her—for this night at least.” 

“Bail her! That is hardly regular.” 

“No; but you will tell the superintend- 
ent that Mary Kingsford is in my custody, 
and that I answer for her appearance to- 
morrow.” 

The men hesitated, but I stood too well 
at head-quarters for them to do more than 
hesitate; and the cab I had ordered being 
just then announced, I passed with Mary 
out of the room as quickly as I could, for I 
feared her senses were again leaving her. 
The air revived her somewhat, and I lifted 
her into the cab, placing myself beside her. 
She appeared to listen in fearful doubt 
whether I would be allowed to take her 
with me; and it was not till the wheels had 
made a score of revolutions that her fears 
vanished ; then throwiug herself upon my 
neck in an ecstacy of gratitude, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and continued till we 
reached home sobbing on my bosom like a 
broken-hearted child. She had, I found 
been there about ten o’clock to seek me, 
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and being told that I was gone to Astley’s, 
had started off to find me there. 

Mary still slept, or at least she had not 
risen, when I left home the following morn- 
ing to endeavor to get at the bottom of the 
strange accusation preferred against her. I 
first saw the superintendent, who, after 
hearing what I had to say, quite approved 
of all that I had done, and intrusted the case 
entirely to my care. I next saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris and Sophia Clarke, and then 
waited upon the prosecutor, a youngish 
gentleman of the name of Saville, lodging 
in Essex-street, Strand. One or two things 
I heard necessitated a visit to other officers 
of police, incidentally, as I found, mixed up 
with the affair. By the time all this was 
done, and an effectual watch had been 
placed upon Mr. Augustus Saville’s move- 
ments, evening had fallen, and I wended my 
way homewards, both to obtain a little rest 
and hear Mary Kingsford’s version of the 
strange story. 

The result of my inquiries may be thus 
briefly summed up. Ten days before, Sophia 
Clarke told her cousin that she had orders 
for Covent-Garden Theatre; and as it was 
not one of their busy nights, she thought 
they might obtain leave to go. Mary ex- 
pressed her doubt of this, as both Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris, who were strict, and somewhat 
fanatical Dissenters, disapproved of playgo- 
ing, especially for young women. Neverthe- 
less Sophia asked, informed Mary that the re- 
quired permission had been readily accorded, 
and off they went in high spirits. Mary es- 
pecially, who had never been to a theatre 
in her life before. When there they were 
joined by Hartley and Simpson, much to 
Mary’s annoyance and vexation, especially 
as she saw that her cousin expected them. 
She had, in fact, accepted the orders from 
them. At the conclusion of the entertain- 
ments, they all four came out together, when 
suddenly there arose a hustling and confu- 
sion, accompanied with loud outeries, and‘a 
violent swaying to and fro of the crowd. 
The disturbance was, however, soon quelled ; 
and Mary and her cousin had reached the 
outer door, when two police-officers seized 
Hartley and his friend, and insisted upon 
their going with them. A scuffle ensued ; 


but other officers being at hand, the two 
men were secured, and carried off. The | 


cousins, terribly frightened, called a coach, 


and were very glad to find themselves at 
home again. And now it came out that 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris had been told that they 
were going to spend the evening at my house, 
and had no idea that they were going to 
the play! Vexed as Mary was at the de- 
ception, she was too kindly-tempered to re- 
fuse to keep her cousin’s secret; especially 
knowing as she did that the discovery of the 
deceit Sophia had practised would in all 
probability be followed by her immediate 
discharge. Hartley and his friend swaggered 
| on the following afternoon into the shop, and 
| whispered Sophia that their arrest by the 
| potion had arisen from a strange mistake, 
| for which the most ample apologies had been 
offered and accepted. After this matters 
went on as usual, except that Mary perceived 
a growing insolence and familiarity in Hart- 
ley’s manner towards her. His 

was frequently quite unintelligible, and once 
he asked her plainly “if she did not mean 
that he should go shares in the prize she had 
lately found?” Upon Mary replying that 
she did not comprebend him, his look be- 
came absolutely ferocious, and he exclaimed ; 
“ Oh, that’s your game, isit? But don’t try 
it on with me, my good girl, I advise you.” . 
So violent did he become, that Mr. Morris 
was attracted by the noise, and ultimately 
bundled him, neck and heels, out of the shop. 
| She had not seen either him or his companion 
| since. 

On the evening of the previous day, a gen- 
| tleman whom she never remembered to have 
seen before, entered the shop, took a seat, 
and helped himself te a tart. She observed 
that after a while he looked at her very 
earnestly, and at length approaching quite 
close, said, “You were at Covent-Garden 
Theatre last Tuesday week?” Mary was 
struck, as she said, all of a heap, for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris was in the shop, and 
heard the question. 

“Oh no, no! you mistake,” she said hur- 
riedly, and feeling at the same time her 
cheeks kindle into flame. 

“Nay, but you were though,” rejoined the 
gentleman. And then lowering his voice to 
a whisper, he said, “ And let me advise you 
| if you would avoid exposure and condign 
punishment to restore me the diamond 
brooch you robbed me of on that evening. 

Mary screamed with terror, and a regular 
| scene ensued. She was obliged to confess 
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she had told a falsehood in denying that she 
was at the theatre on the night in question, 
and Mr. Morris after that seemed inclined to 
believe any thing of her. The gentleman 
persisted in his charge ; but at the same time 
vehemently iterating his assurance that all 
he wanted was his property; and it was 
ultimately decided that Mary’s boxes, as 
well as her person, should be searched, This 
was done ; and to her utter consternation the 
brooch was found concealed, they said, in a 
black-silk reticule. Denials, asseverations, 
were vain. Mr. Saville identified the brooch, 
but once more offered to be content with its 
restoration. This Mr. Morris, a just, stern 
man, would not consent to, and he went out 
to summon a police-officer. Before he re- 
turned, Mary, by the advice of both her 
cousin and Mrs. Morris, had fled the house, 
and hurried, in a state of distraction to find 
me, with what result the reader already 
knows. 

“Tt is a wretched business,” I observed 
to my wife, as soon as Mary Kingsford had 
retired to rest, at about nine o’clock in the 
evening. “Like you, I have no doubt of 
the poor girl’s innocence ; but how to estab- 
lish it by satisfactory evidence is another 
matter. I must take her to Bow-street the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Good God, how dreadful! Can nothing 
be done? What does the prosecutor say 
the brooch is worth ¢” 

“His uncle,” he says, “gave a hundred 
and twenty guineas for it. But that sig- 
nifies little ; for were its worth only a hun- 
dred and twenty farthings, compromise is, 
you know, out of the question.” 

“J did not mean that. Can you show it 
me? lama pretty good judge of the value 
of jewels,” 

“ Yes, you can see it.” I took it out of 
the desk in which I had locked it up, and 
placed it before her. It was a splendid 
emerald, encircled by large brilliants. 

My wife twisted and turned it about, 
holding it in all sorts of lights, and at last 
said—“I do not believe that either the 
emerald or the brilliants are real—that the 
brooch is, in fact, worth twenty shillings in- 
trinsically.” 

“ Do'you say so?” I exclaimed as I jumped 
up from my chair, for my wife’s words gave 
color and consistence to a dim and faint sus- 
picion which had crossed my mind. “Then 





this Saville is a manifest liar ; and perhaps 
confederate with——- But give me my hat: 
I will ascertain this point at once.” 

I burried to a jeweller’s shop, and found 
that my wife's opinion was correct: apart 
from the workmanship, which was very fine, 
the brooch was valueless. Conjectures, sus- 
picions, hopes, fears, chased each other with 
bewildering rapidity through my brain; 
and in order to collect and arrange my 
thoughts, I stepped out of the whirl of the 
streets into Dolly's Chop-house, and decided, 
over a quiet glass of negus, upon my plan 
of operations, 

The next morning there appeared at the 
top of the second column of the “ Times” an 
earnest appeal, worded with careful obscu- 
rity, so that only the person to whom it was 
addressed should easily understand it, to the 
individual who had lost or been robbed of a 
false stone and brilliants at the theatre, to 
communicate with a certain person—whose 
address I gave—without delay, in order to 
save the reputation, perhaps the life, of an 
innocent person. 

I was at the address I had given by nine 
o'clock. Several hours passed without bring- 
ing any one, and I was beginning to despair, 
when a gentleman of the name of Bagshawe 
was announced: I fairly leaped for joy, for 
this was beyond my hopes. 

A gentleman presently entered, of about 
thirty years of age, of a distinguished, though 
somewhat dissipated aspect. 

“This brooch is yours?” said I, exhibiting 
it without delay or preface. 

“TItis; and I am here to know what your 
singular advertisement means ?” 

I briefly explained the situation of affairs. 

“The rascals !” he broke in almust before 
T had finished ; “I will briefly explain it all. 
A fellow of the name of Hartley, at least 
that was the name he gave, robbed me, I was 
pretty sure, of this brooch. I pointed him 
out to the police, and he was taken into cus- 
tody ; but nothing being found upon him, he 
was discharged.” 

“Not entirely, Mr. Bagshawe, on that ac- 
count. You refused, when arrived at the 
station-house, to state what you had been 
robbed of; and you, moreover, said, in pres- 
ence of the culprit, that you were to embark 
with your regiment for India the next day. 
That regiment, I have ascertained, did em- 
bark, as you said it would.” 
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“True; but I had leave of absence, and 
shall take the Overland route. The truth is, 
that during the walk to the station-house, I 
had leisure to reflect that if I made a formal 
charge, it would lead to awkward disclosures. 
This brooch is an imitation of one presented 
me by a valued relative. Losses at play— 
since, for this unfortunate young woman's 
sake, I must out with it—obliged me to part 
with the original; and I wore this, in order 
to conceal the fact from my relative’s knowl- 

“ This will, sir,’ I replied, “ prove with a 
little management, quite sufficient for all pur- 
poses, You have no objection to accompany 
me to the superintendent ¢” 

“Not in the least: only I wish the devil 
had the brooch as well as the fellow who 
stole it.” 

About half-past five o'clock on the same 
evening, the street door was quietly opened 
by the landlord of the house in which Mr. 
Saville lodged, and I walked into the front 
room on the first floor, where I found the 
gentleman I sought languidly reclining on a 
sofa. He gathered himself smartly up at 
my appearance, and looked keenly in my 
face. He did not appear to like what he 
read there. 

“I did not expect to see you to-day,” he 
said at last. 

“No, perhaps not: but I have news for 
you. Mr. Bagshawe, the owner of the hun- 
dred-and-twenty guinea brooch your de- 
ceased uncle gave you, did not sail for India, 
and—” 

The wretched cur, before I could conclude, 
was on his knees begging for mercy with dis- 
gusting abjectness. I could have spurned 
the scoundrel where he crawled. 

“Come, sir!” I cried, “let us have no 
snivelling or humbug: mercy is not in my 
power, as you ought to know. Strive to de- 
serve it. We want Hartley and Simpson, and 
cannot find them: you must aid us.” 

“Oh, yes; to be sure I will!” eagerly re- 
joined the rascal. “I will go for them at 
once,” he added, with a kind of hesitating as- 
surance. 

“ Nonsense ! Send for them, you mean. Do 
so, and I will wai their arrival.” 

His note was dispatched by a sure hand ; 
and meanwhile I arranged the details of the 


expected meeting. I, and a friend, whom I 
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selves behind a large screen in the room, 
whilst Mr. Augustus Saville would run play- 
fully over the charming plot with his two 
friends, so that we might be able to fully ap- 
preciate its merits. Mr. Saville agreed. I 
rang the bell, an officer appeared, and we 
took our posts in readiness, We had scarcely 
done so, when the street-bell rang, and Sa- 
ville announced the arrival of his confeder- 
ates, There was a twinkle in the fellow’s 
green eyes which I thought I understood. 
“Do not try that on, Mr. Augustus Saville,” 
I quietly remarked: “we are but two here 
certainly, but there are half a dozen waiting 
below.” 

No more was said, and in another minute 
the friends met. It was a boisterously-jolly 
meeting, as far as shaking hands and mutual 
felicitations on each other’s good looks and 
health went. Saville was, I thought, the 
most obstreperously gay of all three. 

“ And yet now I look at you, Saville, close- 
ly,” said Hartley, “ you don’t look quite the 
thing. Have you seen a ghost ?” 

“No; but this cursed brooch affair worries 
me.” ' 

“ Nonsense !—humbug !—it’s all right : we 
are all three embarked in the same boat. 
It’s a regular three-handed game. I prigged 
it ;Simmy here whipped it into pretty Mary’s 
reticule, which she, I suppose, never looked 
into till the row came ; and you claimed it—a 
regular merry-go-round, aint it,eh?” Ha! 
ha! ha!——Ha !” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Hartley,” said I, suddenly 
facing him, and at the same time stamping 
on the floor ; “as you say, a delightful merry- 
go-round ; and here, you perceive,” I added, 
as the officers crowded into the room, “are 
more gentlemen to join in it.” 

I must not stain the paper with the curses, 
imprecations, blasphemies, which for a brief 
space resounded through the apartment. 
The rascals were safely and separately lock- 
ed up a quarter of an hour afterwards; and 
before a month had passed away, all three 
were transported. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that they believed the brooch to 
be genuine, and of great value. 

Mary Kingsford did not need to return to 
her employ. Westlake the elder withdrew 
his veto upon his son's choice, and the wed- 
ding was celebrated in the following May 
with great rejoicing; Mary’s old playmate 


momentarily expected, would esconce our- | officiating as bridemaid, and I as bride’s- 
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father. The still young couple have now a 
rather numerous family, and a home blessed 
with affection, peace, and competence. It 
was some time, however, before Mary re- 
covered from the shock of her London ad- 
venture; and I am pretty sure that the 
disagreeable reminiscences inseparably con- 
nected in her mind with the metropolis will 
prevent at least one person from being pres- 
ent at the World’s Great Fair. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words,” 


PAINTING THE LILY. 


Aut the world—that is to say, myself and 
about fifty of my acquaintances—were in 
Paris. It was Easter, and a great gathering 
of the idleness of all nations was making 
an exhibition of itself in the Champs Ely- 
sées, assisting at the féte of Longchamps. 
This festivity—it is as well to say, for the 
benefit of the “general reader,” who is 
never supposed to know any thing—is an 
assemblage of the élite of society, or of 
any body, in fact, who can make a show of 
belonging to that favored class—at which 
the fashions for the ensuing summer are un- 
derstood to be settled and arranged. Feeble- 
minded persons never dream of giving orders 
to their tailors or milliners until Longchamps 
has passed. Those who are more bold ap- 
pear, during these glorious three days, in 
the style which they believe to be most un- 
exceptionable, according to the prevailing 
taste of the most distinguished of their ac- 
quaintance. These, tested by a yet higher 
standard, very often find themselves miser- 
ably deceived ; and, as may be supposed, 
an immense amount of admiration, envy, 
disappointment, and general disgust is given 
and exchanged. The only persons who really 
seem to enjoy Longchamps (with the ex- 
ception of the satirical writer, who, for ob- 
vious reasons, is in his element) are the 
common people, who, at a respectful dis- 
tance from the principal promenade, divert 
themselves with shows, billiards, and con- 
genial buffoonery, with a degree of indif- 
ference to public opinion almost dignified. 

I Was “assisting,” then, at the féte of 
Longchamps, and, having bestowed two 
hours of time and two years of anxiety, 
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dandy, felt a secret pride in my appearance. 
In order, however, to appear careless and 
indifferent in this respect, I took possession 
of the dirtiest and most weather-beaten of 
those little chairs which are such friends to 
flirtation and such foes to costume; and 
prepared, aot to make a voyage round the 
world, but to let the world make a voyage 
round me, 

The first half-hour of the Englishman at 
Longchamps is evidently employed in won- 
dering what would be thought of the French 
equipages in Hyde Park—where the French 
gentlemen get all their broken-kneed nags— 
and why, while adopting the costume of the 
celebrated Mr. Chifney, they do not now and 
then emulate his horsemanship. I had dis- 
posed of all these speculations, and had been 
further amused by the contemplation of 
some more than usually absurd imitations of 
English attire among the men, when my eye 
fell upon a young Frenchman whom, I 
thought, I had met before. As he was 
dressed like an English groom, I knew him 
to belong to the most fashionable classes ; 
he was, besides, indulging in a very un- 
equivocal yawn, (Frenchmen do yawn now 
and then,) and, further, evinced sufficient 
good taste to be tired of his own society. 
Our eyes met; we recognized one another, 
and he seated himself by my side. I had 
known him well in London, where he had 
been attached to the French Embassy, and 
had not seen him for more than a year; 
having myself, during that time, been figu- 
ring among the blest in what, according to 
Mr. Emerson, is a “ Paradise of Fools”—in 
other words, I had been travelling. 

My friend having inquired after my health, 
in which he took no interest, and I after his 
family, whom I had never seen—having, in 
short, achieved the remainder of the amiable 
untruths necessary upon such occasions, we 
fell back upon nature, and by becoming 
mutually egotistical, contrived to throw some 
earnestness into the conversation. Amongst 
other things of which my friend (whom I 
will designate only by his baptismal name 
of Auguste) was anxious to tell me, was an 
adventure that happened to him imme- 
diately after my departure from London, and 
which had nearly made him a married man. 

Interested in any events that could have 
led to so serious a catastrophe, I pressed 


that morning, in trying not to dress like a | him to tell me “all about it,” being addition- 
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ally desirous to hear when he informed me 


that his story would occupy but a very short 
time. Moreover, Auguste did not, like many 
story-telling Frenchmen, talk like a news- 
paper fewilleton; indeed, he was half an 
Englishman in language and turn of thought. 

“Tt was not two days after you left Lon- 
don,” he commenced, “ that I first made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated English 
beauty, Miss Walsingham, whom I remem- 
-ber you had been vainly attempting to meet 
for some two or three months. As a general 
rule, one is of course disappointed with cele- 
brated beauties ; but in this case it was the 
reverse. She had every grace that the fair- 
est of complexions, the bluest of eyes, and, 
above all, the most golden of all golden 
hair could bestow. Her hair, in fact, was 
her great attraction, as much from its peeu- 
liarity, as from its extreme beauty. There 
were more verses written about this same 
hair in the course of a fortnight. than the 
magazines could publish in a twelvemonth 
—even if they had all editors as insane as 
*s; and more, therefore, than the con- 
centrated blockheadism of a century could 
be persuaded to read. Our acquaintance 
was commenced at a ball, and the mutual 





impression seemed favorable. Isabel was 


most grateful that I did not talk about 
either the weather, the opera, or the hippo- 
potamus; and, above all, that I did not 
flatter—mark the last, for it has a fatal sig- 
nificance. I certainly did not flatter, not 
being addicted to painting lilies, or per- 
fuming violets. Half-an-hour’s conversation 
made me her friend—a quadrille, her ad- 
mirer—a polka, her adorer—and a waltz, 
her slave. 

“Obtaining permission to call the next 
day was an easy matter ; and I found it not 
very difficult to gain a satisfactory response 
to my first whispered wishes. When, how- 
ever, these wishes passed beyond that sacred 


‘boundary, and openly assumed the form of 


‘intentions, our course of love assumed its 
proverbial aspect ; from a bowling-green it 
became a race-course, and from a race-course, 
a steeple-chase, with the church almost in- 
visible. It was necessary, in the first place, 
to persuade my father-in-law elect that all 
Frenchmen are not of necessity either beg- 
gars or swindlers; and these facts were not 
established, as far as my own case was con- 


cerned, without the production of certain 





satisfactory title-deeds, and the sacrifice of 
a no less satisfactory mustache. Nor were 
these arrangements facilitated by the circum- 
stances that my notary was innocent of 
English, and that the French language had 
apparently been given to Mr. Walsingham 
(to pervert the saying of Talleyrand) for 
the purpose of concealing his thoughts. 

“These difficulties, however, were at length 
overcome ; and every thing was settled with 
as much certainty as possible in a case 
where a young lady has yet a chance of 
changing her mind. In an affair of the heart 
a sensible man would of course be ashamed 
of behaving otherwise than as an idiot ; and 
accordingly, for the next six weeks, I in- 
dulged in every ecstatic absurdity demanded 
by my situation; I made myself as ridic- 
ulous, in short, as could be desired by the 
most exacting of fiancées, or the most satir- 
ical of friends. 

“ Matters were thus proceeding pleasantly 
for all parties, when an unfortunate accident 
—that is to say, a maiden aunt of my Isabel’s 
—came to interrupt our felicity. Miss Diana 
Walsingham, the lady in question, was ill- 
tempered and seventy—therefore she was 
disliked ; but Miss Diana was rich and rheu- 
matic—therefore she was caressed. Miss 
Diana was going to Paris—nobody knew 
why, probably not herself. Miss Diana felt, 
naturally, the responsibility of travelling 
alone, and was looking about her for a com- 
panion. She appeared to be literally run- 
ning up and down stairs in search of one, 
and as fate would have it, fastened like a 
vulture upon Isabel, who was reading Teo- 
nyson in the back drawing-room. Isabel 
must be her travelling companion. There 
should be no excuse. The marriage could 
easily (easily!) be postponed for a few 
weeks. If it was inconvenient for Isabel, 
surely she might be amiable enough to yield 
sometimes to her aunt, who had never asked 
her a favor before ; and especially as Isabel 
had reason to be especially grateful in that 
quarter, as the lawyer, who had recently 
drawn up a certain will, could testify—and 
a great deal more to the same effect. In 
the end, then, despite my remonstrances and 
Isabel's tears, and our joint surrender of all 
expectations—which we devoutly wished at 
the bottom of the sea—it was agreed by 
the unanimous prudence of the remainder 
of the family, that the despotic old lady 
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should be obeyed. At this point, rather 
than be taken by storm, we wisely resolved 
to surrender, and my next endeavor was to 
find an excuse for proceeding to Paris my- 
self. Accordingly, I gently insinuated my 
wishes to our secretary, who breathed them 
in a mild whisper to his principal, by whom 
the proposition was received in a spirit of 
as profound disapprobation as a diplomatist 
can venture to indulge in. What could 
Monsieur be dreaming of ? and what atten- 
tion had he been bestowing upon the polit- 
ical events of the last few weeks? Ata 
period when a hostile fleet was in the 
£gean, when Athens was in a state of 
blockade, and notes couched in the most 
hostile terms of diplomatic courtesy were 
being daily exchanged between the agents 
of two powerful European courts, the with- 
drawal of Monsieur from the scene of his 
official labors could admit of but one inter- 
pretation, and might lead to most disastrous 
results—no less than lighting the flame of 
war from the Baltic to the Bosphorus, &c. 

“Now I entertained a private opinion, 
that the official labors in question might, 
possibly, be conducted without my assist- 
ance, considering that I never performed 
any duties much more arduous than being 
civil to female diplomatists, and waltzing 
with the twenty-second cousins of persons 
who were acquainted with others who were 
supposed to be likely, some day, to attain 
political influence. Nevertheless, I had had 
too much experience of official life to have 
an opinion of my own, and yielded the point 
accordingly. 

“ Every thing must have an end—even a 
young lady’s preparations for a journey. 
Accordingly, after a trance of about ten 
days, I was aroused to consciousness by a 
rough voice observing that ‘if that party 
didn’t make haste and land, he would be 
carried across. It seems I was at Dover, 
bidding a last adieu to my Isabel on board 
the boat, which was a few minutes after 
cutting its way into deep water, leaving me 
disconsolate on the pier, forgetful in my 
grief of friends, home, religion, or the 
Foreign Office—forgetful even that I had 
been called a ‘ party’—an insult which, 
under other circumstances, would be alone 
sufficient to drive me to despair. 

“IT now waited—I need not say im- 
patiently—for the announcement of her safe 
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arrival—for the sweet little illegible note 
that was to convey such glad tidings. To 
my astonishment, I received not a line, not 
an intimation. In vain did I write to an 
address in Paris which had been left me—I 
received no reply. The Walsingham family 
were all out of town—had gone I knew not 
whither—so I could gain no information in 
that quarter. It happened, however, that 
political events—as you may remember— 
took a certain turn which removed the re- 
striction hitherto imposed upon me, and left 
me a free man. I need not say that I avail- 
ed myself immediately of my freedom, and 
hurried over to Paris. The very first persons 
whom I met in the Champs Elysées (with- 
out counting some ten thousand strangers) 
on the day of my arrival, were the very 
ladies I sought. They were sitting very 
composedly in an open carriage, and close 
by the little refreshment house up there 
looked me full in the face. I ran towards 
them—that is to say, I hastened my steps a 
little more than is considered correct in the 
Champs Elysées—expecting the carriage to 
stop. What was my surprise to see them 
pass on without honoring me with the slight- 
est look or gesture of recognition! I must 
have looked somewhat absurd for a few 
seconds—standing with my hat in my hand, 
gazing at Isabel's golden hair, as it set, like 
a sun, behind a cloud of vehicles, I thought 
at the time that Isabel looked somewhat 
agitated, but I have since remembered that 
ladies can be sullen, and that the carriage 
had a pink lining. 

“What did I do then? you ask. I did 
not scamper after the carriage and throw 
myself under the wheels; such proceedings 
belong only to the rites of Juggernaut, and 
the writings of fashionable novelists. I did 
what most sensible men, who entertain any 
respect for their pantaloons and social posi- 
tion, would have done. I ate an ice, and 
wondered what the deuce it all meant. Re- 
turning home, however, I addressed a letter 
—full of point and passion—to Isabel, de- 
manding the cause of her conduct to me in 
the morning. The next day I received a 
‘correctly cold’ epistle from the elder lady, 
informing me, that, ‘as it was impossible to 
mistake my very mischievous pleasantry 
for any thing short of an intentional insult, 
it was the wish of Miss Walsingham to 
cease any further correspondence,’ dc. Mys- 
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tery upon mystery, I wrote again, and this| “The mystery was revealed, and I never 
time—and the next, and the next—received | felt so ridiculous in all my life. I need 
no reply. scarcely tell you that in my enthusiasm I 
“In despair—that is to say, very much | had taken upon myself the subordinate office 

_ puzzled and annoyed—I quitted Paris, and | of filling up the passport; and there is even 
took up my quarters in a pretty little vil- | less reason to add that I had better ‘have 
lage a few miles off, for the double purpose | left that department to the clerk. The 
of indulging my grief and allowing my mus- | fact is, that a lover does not—nor is it de- 
tache to grow again, While lingering over | sirable that he should—see with -he same 
a late breakfast that morning, I took up a | eyes as a custom-house official.” 

number of ‘Galignani,’ and my eye at once} Auguste concluded with this wise reflec- 
fell upon a paragraph in which I could not | tion. 

doubt myself to be interested. “If you had told me in the beginning,” 

“The writer set forth’ in an impertinent | said I, “that the young lady’s hair was red, 

sort of style, which he doubtless considered | I might have given you an interesting piece 
very lively and clever, that ‘considerable | of information long ago—that she is again in 
amusement had been created in high circles, | Paris, and will probably drive past us in a 
both in London and Paris, by the eccentri- | few minutes. A dozen men have been tell- 
city of a young Frenchman, not very recent- | ing me this morning of an amazing English 
ly connected with the Embassy of the Re-| beauty, with most delightful scarlet locks, 
public in London ;? that this gentleman was | who must be identical with your heroine. 
betrothed to a young English lady, who, | See, she is coming now.” 

having occasion to visit France, was, on| As I spoke, an open carriage and pair 
landing in that country, discovered to havé | rattled past us. It contained a lady and 
no resemblance to the person described in gentleman—the former all smiles, the latter 
her passport, (which was a special document | all admiration. 

from the French Embassy in London, in-| “Tis she,” cried Auguste, “but not quite 
tended to secure the bearer every respect | 80 handsome, I think, as I once believed her. 
and attention ;) that, in consequence of this | But who is that hideous-looking person by 
fact, and the unsettled state of the diplo- | her side?” 
matic relations between the two countries | “I should have told you,” I answered, 
the lady had been arrested, under suspicions | “ that Miss Walsingham is just married to 
of a nature to which it was unnecessary (in | the richest and ugliest Englishman in Paris, 
the opinion of the writer) more particularly He is forty-five, and—never flatters !” 

to allude, and was released only after con- 
siderable delay, and the establishment of | === 
her identity through the mediation of the 








English Ambassador. Se 

“ But the most amusing part of the whole T ° 
ollie assiditaanin Gidlaaad! sain tho, aoe THE pene —_ SCENES FROM 
sonal description which had been the cause 
of the contre-temps. The eyes of the lady, L 
upon paper, were ‘bleus comme le ciel’— | Now who art thou, poor patient child, that for a 
upon her face, they were a very ordinary little food 


gray. The written authority gave her a ene pe Say oe Se 


Grecian nose—the authorities of the Cus-| Weary, and cold, and uncaress’d! thou lonely, 
tom-house were inclined to think it retroussé. stranger boy! 
In the one case her mouth was ‘ trés petite’ | Thy Christmas carols breathe, in truth, of hunger 


im . . | more than joy! 
in the other it was generally considered | The peasant has unlateh’d his door, and calls with 





a moderate size. Nor would the matter-of- food to thee, 
fact gendarme be persuaded that the neat | But harsh his voice of kindness sounds, end thou 
little figure of the lady was a ‘taille su- hast turn’d to flee: 


perbe;’ and as for her hair being ‘ dorés Tay eong — a ores say 
morning air— 


comme un ange, he pronounced it, at once, Thou, with those little choristers, no more are sup- 
to be a clear and unmistakable red. pliant there. 
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O! frighten’d eaglet! does thy heart at human 
harshness pant ? 

Come back! and hear the voice of Heaven—“ My 
child thou shalt not want.” 

Come back! for God hath work for thee, and other 
songs to sing ; 

Strains that shalt pierce the ear and heart of prince, 
and sage, and king; 

Strains with which Europe, yea, the world, through 
far-off time shall ring! 

For thou shait loose the glorious songs that have 
imprison’d slept ; 

The songs of Zion, hush’d so long, where Zion's 
children wept. 

Come back! and learn what bold lies 
in that soul, 

Whereunto God the light shall ope of his Eternal 


folded 





Scroll: 

No soft luxurious home for thee !—leave that to 
feebler men! 

The Apostle’s mantle thou must lift :—Paul’s heart 
be thine again! 


i. 

Now what art thou, pale, silent, monk, who at the 
convent gate— 

The holier brethren’s servant meek, so duteously 
dost wait, 

To do their bidding through the streets that knew 
thy youthfal fame— 

A mendicant to those who loved thy genius and 
thy name : 

What time along that very way triumphal torches 
cast, 

To do thee honor, crimson light, as on the pageant 
pass’d ; 

Who saw thee put away the proud fair trophies of 
renown, 

For the dear pardon of thy God, the cowl—the 
after crown ? 

What, what is this young penance-worn, and an- 
guish-wasted shade ! 

Who hath the Church’s sacred voice full reverently 
obey’d— 

Nor knows one wish but still to cling in sackcloth 
to her knees, 

And let her claim his heart’s best blood, if so her 
mercy please ? 

This !—it is he--in God’s right hand, the chosen 
golden key— 

To unlock Rome’s dungeon-keep, the world, and 
set the nations free. 

Those sunken eyes, so mournful now, like falcons 
yet shall beam! 

Forth, from their inmost depths, the light of radiant 
faith shall stream. 


Ill. 


Eternal city! who is he that treadeth now thy 
streets, 

Where gorgeous pomp, pontifical, with pride im- 
perial meets ? 

Eternal city! surely now some earthquake-throb 

* should stir 

Thy bosom’s purple-draperied folds—some pre- 
scient feeling spur 

Indignant judgment to outpour its thunders, swift 
and stern, 
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Upon that youth who soon departs, and never 
shall return. 

And yet the poor Augustine! how? hast thou a 
truer child 

Than he who kiss’d thy sacred dust, and, solemn- 
hearted, smiled ; 

When, after weary pilgrimage, he hailed thy 
scorching sun, 

And, fainting, stood, and bless’d thee Rome! his 
goal of glory won! 

And look on him! what cloister’d lips—what fine 
and death-pale brow— 

More fervent “ mi es” ne’er b 
his, who now 

Kneels on those marble tear-wet stairs, brought 
from the Holy Land, 

Up which to judgment Christ was led by thy Cen- 
turion-band. 

See! painfully and sadly, there, with penitential 
toil, 

Thy prostrate pilgrim slow ascends, when lo! with 
swift recoil, 

Up-starting to his feet, a voice is in his soul that 
saith, 

Shattering thy bondage from that hour, “ The just 
shall live by faith.” 





thed forth than 


Iv. 


He goes! he leaves thee Queen of Earth !—now 
clasp him to thy breast— 

Load him with all thy golden gifts, and kiss his lips 
to rest! 

“ Lady of Kingdoms!” kneel to him—to that one 
lover lost— 

Win back that soul magnificent, once more, at any 
cost! 

No! thou shalt call te him, from far by each 
impassion’d name, 

But he will spurn thee openly, and brand thee with 
thy shame ; 

And thou must bear his burning scorn, until thy 
haughty breast 

Be its own hell of hate untold, and pangs that 
never rest! 


v. 


Forget we ne’er, oh, Rome! "twas thou, thy stony 
bosom dread, 

Whose dark embraces nursed us up that deathless 
star, to shed 

Its blaze of flery truth and light along the cloudy 
way, 

That leads us through his breathing death to ever- 
lasting day. 

And be our watch-light, once again, should dark- 
ness lower around 

The realms, that, by the grace of God, our noble 
monk unbound, 

We thank thee for that priceless boon !—rise up in 
lofty ire— 

And if one more such soul sublime serve in thy 
temple choir, 

Oh! spare him not, but sternly bid that glorious 
slave depart, 

To find his shelter, and his fame, in many a na- 
tion’s heart! 
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Tue sermon on the Day of Judgment is 
usually acknowledged to be the sublimest 
effort of Taylor’s oratory, and proves that 
he was equally at home in the solemn and 
terrible, as in dealing with gentler emotions 
and softer themes, A brief extract from this 
celebrated discourse will sufficiently illus- 
trate its graphic power and awful grandeur : 


“Consider what infinite multitudes of 
angels, and men, and women, shall then ap- 
pear! It is a huge assembly when the men 
of one kingdom, the men of one age in a 
single province, are gathered together in 
heaps and confusion of disorder ; but then, 
all kingdoms of all ages, all the armies that 
ever mustered, all that world that Augustus 
Cesar taxed, all those hundred of millions 
that were slain in all the Roman wars, from 
Numa’s time till Italy was broken into prin- 
cipalities and small exarchates: all these, 
and all that can come into numbers, and that 
did descend from the loins of Adam, shall at 
once be represented; to which account, if 
we add the armies of heaven, the nine orders 
of blessed spirits, and the infinite numbers 
in every order, we may suppose the numbers 
fit to express the majesty of that God, and 
the terror of that Judge, who is the Lord and 
Father of all that unimaginable multitude! 

“In that great multitude we shall meet 
all those who by their example and their 
holy precepts, have, like tapers, enkindled 
with a beam of the Sun of righteousness, 
enlightened us, and taught us to walk in the 
paths of justice : Here men shall 
meet the partners of their sins, and them 
that drank the round when they crowned 
their heads with folly and forgetfulness, and 
their cups with wines and noises. There 
shall you see that poor perishing soul, whom 
thou didst tempt to adultery and wanton- 
ness, to drunkenness or perjury, to rebellion 
or an evil interest, by power or craft, by 
witty discourses or deep dissembling, by 
scandal or a snare, by evil example or a 
pernicious counsel, by malice or unwari- 
ness. That soul that cries to those rocks to 
cover her, if it had not been for thy per- 
petual temptation, might have followed the 
Lamb in a white robe ; and that poor man 
that is clothed with shame and flames of 
fire, would have shined in glory, but that 








thou didst force him to be partner of thy 
baseness.” 
SIN—ITS INSIDIOUS PROGRESS. 

“T have seen the little purls of a spring 
sweat through the bottom of a bank, and 
intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it 
hath made it fit for the impression of a 
child’s foot; and it was despised, like the 
descending pearls of a misty morning, till it 


| had opened its way and made a stream large 


enough to carry away the ruins of the un- 
dermined strand, and to invade the neigh- 
boring gardens: but then the despised drops 
were grown into an artificial river, and an 
intolerable mischief. So are the first en- 
trances of sin stopped with the antidotes of 
a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety 
by the age of a reverend man or the coun- 
sels of a single sermon: but when such be- 
ginnings are neglected, and our religion hath 
not in it so much philosophy as to think 
any thing evil as long as we can endure it, 
they grow up to ulcers and pestilential 
evils; they destroy the soul by their abode, 
who at their first entry might have been 
killed with the pressure of a little finger.” 


HOPE. 

“ Hope is like the wing of an angel soar- 
ing up to heaven, and bears our prayers to 
the throne of God.” 

HUMILITY. 

“ All the world, all that we are, and all 
that we have, our bodies and our souls, our 
actions and our sufferings, our conditions at 
home, our accidents abroad, our many sins, 
and our seldom virtues, are as so many 
arguments to make our souls dwell low in 
the deep valley of humility.” 

CHEERFULNESS. 

“ But cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills 
the soul full of harmony—it composes music 
for churches and hearts—it makes and 
publishes glorification of God—it produces 
thankfulness, and serves the end of charity ; 
and, when the oil of gladness runs over, 
it makes bright and tall emissions of light 
and holy fire, reaching up to a cloud, 
and making joy round about ; and, there- 
fore, since it is so innocent, and may be 
so pious and full of holy advantage, what- 
ever can innocently minister to this holy joy, 
does set forward the work of religion and 
charity. And, indeed, charity itself, which 
is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing 
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else but a union of joys concentrated in the 
heart, and reflected from all the angels of 
our life and intercourse. It is a rejoicing in 
God, a gladness in our neighbor's good, a 
pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing with him ; 
and without love, we cannot have any joy 
at all. It is this that makes children to be 
a pleasure, and friendship to be so noble and 
divine a thing: and upon this account it is 
certain that all that which innocently makes 
a man cheerful, does also make him chari- 
table ; for grief, and age, and sickness, and 
weariness, these are peevish and trouble- 
some ; but mirth and cheerfulness is content, 
and civil, and compliant, and communicative, 
and loves to do good, and swells up to feli- 
city only upon the wings of charity.” 
“THE COMMON LOT.” 

“T have read of a fair young German gen- 
tleman, who living, often refused to be pic- 
tured, but put off the importunity of his 
friends’ desire, by giving way, that after a 
few days’ burial, they might send a painter 
to his vault, and, if they saw cause for it, 
draw the image of his death unto the life. 
They did so, and found his face half eaten, 
and his midriff and backbone full of ser- 
pents ; and so he stands pictured among his 
armed ancestors. So does the fairest beauty 
change, and it will be as bad with you and 
me; and then what servants shall we have 
to wait on us in the grave? what friends to 
visit us? what officious people to cleanse 
away the moist and unwholesome cloud re- 
flected upon our faces from the sides of the 
weeping vaults, which are the longest weep- 
ers for our funeral ¢” 


GENERAL BENEVOLENCE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

“ A good man is a friend to all the world ; 
and he is not truly charitable that does not 
wish well, and do good to all mankind in 
what he can. But though we must pray 
for all men, yet we say special litanies for 
brave kings and holy prelates, and the wise 
guides of our souls, for our brethren and 
relations, our wives and children.” 


SYMPATHY. 

“Tf you do but see a maiden carried to 
her grave a little before her intended mar- 
riage, ran infant die before the birth of 
reason, nature hath taught us to pay a trib- 
utary tear. Alas! your eyes will behold 
the ruin of many families, which though 
they sadly have deserved, yet mercy is not 
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delighted at the spectacle; and therefore 

God places a watery cloud in the eye, that . 
when the light of heaven shines upon it, it 

may produce a rainbow to be a sacrament 

and a memorial that God and the sons of 

God do not love to see a man perish.”* 


SUPERSTITION. 

“T have seen a harmless dove made dark 
with an artificial night, and her eyes sealed 
and locked up with a little quill, soaring 
upwards and flying with amazement, fear, 
and undiscerning wing; she made towards 
heaven, but knew not that she was made a 
train and an instrument, to teach her enemy 
to prevail upon her and all her defenceless 
kindred. So is a superstitious man, jealous 
and blind, forward and mistaken; he runs 
towards heaven as he thinks, but he chooses 
foolish paths, and out of fear takes any 
thing that he is told; or fancies and guesses 
concerning God, by measures taken from his 
own diseases and imperfections.” 


CERTAINTY OF DEATH. 

“ All the successions of time, all the changes 
in nature, all the varieties of light and dark- 
ness, the thousand thousands of accidents 
in this world, and every contingency to every 
man, and to every creature, doth preach our 
funeral sermon, and calls us to look and see 
how the old sexton Time throws up the 
earth and digs a grave, where we must lay 
our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, 
till they rise again in a fair or intolerable 
eternity.” 

ADVERSITY. 

“ All is well as long as the sun shines, and 
the fair breath of heaven gently wafts us to 
our own purposes. But if you will try the 
excellency, and feel the work of faith, place 
the man in a persecution ; let him ride in a 
storm ; let his bones be broken with sorrow, 
and his eyelids loosed with sickness ; let his 
bread be dipped with tears, and all the 
daughters of music brought low; let us 
come to sit upon the margin of our grave. 
and let a tyrant lean hard upon our fortune, 
and dwell upon our wrong; let the storm 
arise, and the keels toss till the cordage 
erack, or that all our hopes bulge under 
us, and descend into the hollowness of sad 
misfortunes.” 





* Sermon at the Opening of Parliament. 
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From Chambers’ “ Edinburgh Journal,” 


THE FLOWERS OF GOD. 


“ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Tue welcome flowers are blossoming, 
In joyous troops reveal’d ; 

They lift their dewy buds and bells 
In garden, mead, and field ; 

They lurk in every sunless path 
Where forest children tread ; 

They dot, like stars, the sacred turf 
Which lies above the dead. 


They sport with every playful wind 
That stirs the blooming trees, 
And laugh on every fragrant bush, 
All full of toiling bees. 
From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale and mountain sod, 
They look in gentle glory forth— 
The pure sweet flowers of God. 


They come, with genial airs and skies, 
In summer’s golden prime, 





And to the stricken world give back 
Lost Eden’s blissful clime. 

Outshining Solomon‘they come, 
And go full soon away, 

But yet, like him, they meekly breathe 
True wisdom while they stay. 


“If God,” they whisper, “smiles on us, 

And bids us bloom and shine, 

Does He nut mark, oh, faithless man! 
Each wish and want of thine? 

Think, too, what joys await in heaven 
The blest of human birth, 

When rapture, sach as woos thee now, 
Can reach the bad on earth !” 


Remember of a fallen race! 
Most merciful of kings! 
Thy hallow’d words have clothed with power 
Those frail and beauteous things. 
All taught by Thee, they yearly speak 
Their message of deep love, 
Bidding us fix, for life and death, 
Our hearts and hopes above. 
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IN A BUNDLE OF GOSSIP. 


Eveene Gurivot, whom we have spoken of 
before in our Chronicle, as the witty corres- 
pondent of the French journal of New York, 
is lighting up his summer journalism with 
rich stores of anecdote. He reports that 
Paris is full, to running-over, of English and 
Americans; and that unless the Londoners 
furnish them with a supply of the viands 
which were laid in store for the great Fair, 
there will be danger of a scarcity in the 
French metropolis. 

He indulges in most patriotic regrets over 
the lack of Parisian stars upon the stage ;— 
which fact, perhaps, will account for Mr. 
Greetey’s cool notice of the French opera. 
The races have just now been drawing the 
attention of the sporting world of Paris ; and 
Guinot, in his notice of the attendant festivi- 
ties, takes occasion to spice his record with 
an old story of a famous English sporting 
character. ; 

Lord M——, it appears, was the owner of 
a famous horse yclept Tiberius. He had 
w6n laurels for himself, and money for his 
owner, so that Tiberius was, as it were the 
lion of the course. But on one unfortunate 
oceasion, poor Tiberius being crowded by an 
awkward jockey, fell and dislocated his 
shoulder. The best surgical advice was pro- 











cured, but in vain. Poor Tiberius was 
killed—to the great grief of owners and 
backers, and to the great content of all who 
held wagers against his success, 

Lord M., though minus some £5000 by 
the mishap, gave a great féte at the close 
of the races. His meats were specially ad- 
mired :—above all a choice dish of game, 
served up with all the spicy disguises of 
French cookery. 

At the close, the host rose; “My lords,” 
said he, “I propose a toast to the memory 
of Tiberius |” 

It was received with enthusiasm, and the 
guests rose at the instant, with glasses filled 
to the brim. 

Lord M. continued—“ We drink to the 
fastest, the most elegant, the most renowned 
courser that has ever tramped the British 
turf!” 

Here the enthusiasm has increased to a 
clamor, and the glasses were drained. But 
the host had not done. He motioned to fill 
again. The guests were all attention. “ You 
know, my lords,” said he, “the great deeds 
of Tiberius ; his renown belongs to history ; 
but it is for us to honor his mortal remains, 
I have wished to give him a tomb worthy of 
his reputation ; aud for this reason, my lords, 
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I have had him this day served up for your 
repast! Yes, my lords, you have eaten 
Tiberius, and your noble stomachs have 
made for him a tomb that is worthy of his 
fame !” 

Guinot says the noble diners-out bore it 
kindly ;—which, however, we may set down 
as a Gallic perversion of English delicacy. 

The same piquant journalist gives a sum- 
ming up, in one of his later letters, of the 
qualities and attractions of the various 
watering-places of Europe. He particularly 
eulogizes the scenery and the redeeming 
qualities of the springs of the Pyrenees; 
more especially he commends that mountain 
air to the poor ladies, whose nerves are worn 
out with the shock of the winter’s encoun- 
ter. The nervous system—continues he, in 
true French style—is the great system of 
women. In old times, the world called a 
derangement of this complicated system— 
the vapors ; but the term has gone out of 
fashion, and all vaporing ladies are now said 
to be suffering with newralgia, nor is there 
a woman in the world so much to be pitied, 
and so much to be dreaded, as such a sufferer. 

As for the sweet springs in the South, the 
road that leads to them, he says, was only 
a little while ago so dangerous, that a good 
share of the invalids break their necks on 
the way. Whoever has travelled over the 
by-roads upon the French mountains may 
well believe the story. Now, however, in- 
valids arrive in safety, and make up such a 
mournful and solemn company, as to give 
an autumnal cast to the gayest foliage of 
summer, Lodgings, says the journalist, are 
rare, and the hotel-keepers are so demure 
and sleepy, that they make no effort to 
extend their accommodations. Indeed, there 
are chances that the visitor will sleep the 
first night in his own carriage—with a 
promise of a vacant bed next day. The 
curious traveller once possessed of the bed 
inquires after his predecessor. 

“ His name is D——, monsieur.” 

“ Ah, and he left after dinner, yesterday !” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Cured ?” 

“No, dead.” 

This will seem strange to those who fre- 
quent watering-places for dancing and 
riding ; but the truth is, most of the medi- 
cinal springs in Europe are attended by 
those really anxious to gain advantage from 
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the waters, or to die easily in the quiet of 
the country. Baden, Ems, and Homburg 
are, however, exceptiong to this rule; 
and if the papers are to be credited, these 
are even now crowded by English and 
French visitors. 

As a pleasant little story of French craft, 
we shall take the trouble to translate here 
a late episode from the Paris chronicles of 
the day. It is headed “ An Italian Count.” 

M. P——, rich, and retired from business, 
had a pretty hotel not far out of the city, 
which he inhabited, with his wife and daugh- 
ter. Finding they had more room than they 
could well employ, they advertised (@ snug 
pavilion at the end of the garden to rent. 

Three days after, a young man of foreign 
aspect, calling himself Leonard, examined 
one of the apartments, and attended only by 
a single servant, took possession, He was 
a quiet person, and could be seen every day 
from the hotel writing at his window. 

The lady-wife and daughter of M. P—— 
were naturally excessively curious. There 
seemed no means, however, of gratifying 
their curiosity, and they watched their mys- 
terious lodger in wonder and torment. 

After some days, however, the quick eyes 
of the daughter caught sight of a letter 
which the stranger had dropped in his walk 
through the garden. This was a prize not 
to be overlooked, and though excessively sen- 
sible and worthy people, they ventured to 
open and read the letter. They learned 
from it that their lodger was a young Italian 
of rank, just escaped from political martyr- 
dom, and now negotiating with powerful 
friends, to secure the release of his aged 
father 

Both mother and daughter were in rap- 
tures; they returned the letter with an 
unsuspecting air,—when, to their increasing 
rapture, the fair Leonard voluntarily made 
them his confidants—* not presuming to con- 
ceal from their generosity a secret which 
fate had thrown in their way.” 

Henceforth Leonard was a guest at his 
host’s table, and a quiet, unassuming, honest 
lover of his host’s daughter. 

He met casually at his host’s table with 
arich banker, an old friend of M. P——, and 
in virtue of that friendship, admitted him, 
too, to a knowledge of his secret. Never 
was sympathy more cordial, or secresy better 
preserved. 
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At length, on a bright day, Leonard came 
running to his friend to announce the release 
of his father. The family were in ecstasies. 
He must come to the pavilion at the foot of 
the garden, and share apartments with his 
son, And the marriage so long deferred 
must signalize his return. Nothing could 
be more reasonable. 

Leonard went, under the advice of the 
banker, to buy marriage presents, He pur- 
chased largely, and in company with such a 
friend,—with undisputed credit. 

Two days after the senior count was to 
arrive; Leonard was to meet him in the 


. city ;—he even took back the diamond neck- 


lace which he had purchased two days be- 
fore, to exchange for one still more magnifi- 
cent ;—he borrowed twenty louis from the 
proud father-in-law, to meet his parent’s 
immediate necessities, and drove out of the 
court-yard. 

The night came on with no Leonard—no 
count. The beaw Italian had gone with a 
diamond necklace, with twenty louis in 
gold, with the heart of the daughter; and 
had left in place of them an old portman- 
teau, a broken file of the Presse, and a senti- 
mental verse or two upon the window pane. 

In contrast with this French piquancy of 
dressing we shall now entertain the reader 
with Mr. Greeley’s plain, matter-of-fact no- 
tions aboutethe ballet at the French Opera. 
The singing does not appear to have en- 
gaged that staid gentleman’s attention one 
half as much as the dancing girls. 


“Tam, though no titioner, a lover of 
the dance. Restricted to proper hours and 
fit associates, I wish it were far more general 
than it is. Health, grace, muscular energy, 
even beauty, might be promoted by it. Why 
the dancing of the theatre should be ren- 
dered disgusting I-cannot yet comprehend. 
The ‘ poetry of motion,’ of harmonious evolu- 
tions, and the graceful movement of ‘ twink- 
ling feet, I think I appreciate. All these 
are natural expressions of innocent gayety 
and youthful elasticity of spirits, what 
this world sees far too little. I wish there 
were more of them. . 

“ But what grace, what sense, what witch- 
ery, there can be, for instance, in a young 
girl’s standing on one great toe and raising 
the other foot to the altitude of her head, I 
cannot imagine. Asan exhibition of mus- 
cular power, it is disagreeable to me, be- 
cause I know that the capacity for it was 
—T by severe and protracted efforts, 
and at the cost of much suffering. Why is 


it kept on the stage? Admit that it is not 
lascivious ; who will pretend that it is essen- 
tially graceful? I was glad to see that the 
most extravagant distortions were not s 
cially popular with the gudience — that 
nearly all the applause bestowed upon those 
ballet-feats which seemed devised only to 
favor a liberal display of the person, came 
from the little knot. of hired ‘ claquers’ in 
the centre of the pit. If there were many 
who loved to witness, there were few so 
shameless as to applaud. 

If the Opera is ever to become an ele- 
ment of social life and enjoyment in New 
York, I do trust that it may be such a one 
as thoughtful men may take their daughters 
to witness without apprehension or remorse. 
I do not know whether the Opera we now 
have is or is not such a one: I know this is 
not. Its entire, palpable, urgent tendency 
is ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.” 


It is amusing, moreover, to read the com- 
ments of such a thorough utilitarian upon 
some of the sights of Paris. 


“The first object of interest I saw in 
Paris was the Column of Napoleon in the 
Place Vendome, as I rattled by it in the 
gray dawn of the morning of my arrival. 

is gigantic column, as is-well known, was 
formed of cannon taken by the Great Cap- 
tain in the several victories which irradiated 
his earlier career, and was constructed while 
he was emperor of France and virtually of 
the Continent. His statue crowns the pyre: 
mid; it was pulled down while the alli 
armies occupied Paris, and a resolute at- 
tempt was made to prostrate the column 
also, but it was too firmly rooted. The 
statue was not replaced till after the revo- 
lution of 1830. The Place Vendome is 
small, surrounded by high houses, and the 
stately column seems dwarfed by them. But 
for its historic interest, and especially that 
of the material employed in its construc- 
tion, I should not it very highly. 

“ Far better p as well as more ma- 
jestic and every way interesting, is the 
Obelisk of Luxor, which for thousands of 

ears had overshadowed the banks of the 

ile until presented to France by the late 
Pacha of Egypt, and transported thence to 
the Place de la Concorde, near the Garden 
of the Tuileries. I have seen nothing in 
Europe which impressed me like this mag- 
nificent shaft, covered as it is with myste- 
rious inscriptions which have braved the 
winds and rains of four thousand years, yet 
seems as fresh and clear as though chiselled 
but yesterday. The removal of this bulk 
of many thousand tons from Egypt to Paris 
entire is one of the most marvellous achieve- 
ments of human genius, and Paris has for 
me no single attraction to match the Obelisk 





| of Luxor. 
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The Tuileries strikes me as an irregular 
mass of buildings with little pretensions to 
architectural beauty or effect. It has great 
capacity and nothing more. The Louvre is 
much finer, yet still not remarkable, but its 
wealth of Paintings by the Great Masters 
of all time surprised as well as delighted 
me. I never saw any thing at all compara- 
ble to it.” 


It seems rather odd to find the practical 
philosopher going into raptures over the 
severe column of Luxor, and reckoning its 
transportation one of the “ greatest triumphs 
of human genius ;” what will the old gentle- 
man say, when he gets to Rome, finds a 
huger one by half, standing upon bronze 
tripods, and yet seeming a pigmy milestone 
before the awful size of St. Peter’s dome? 
However, there is no accounting for tastes ; 
and ten to one, the object which will seem 
most admirable to Mr. Greetey at Rome, 
will be the Cloaca Mazxima—the greatest 
and stoutest and oldest sewer in the 
world. 

It will be a rich gratification to English 
admirers of the Royal Academy, and to 
American admirers of Calvary church, to 
hear the inner court of the Palace of the 
Louvre set down as “nothing remarkable.” 

Of French character and disposition, how- 
ever, Mr. Greetey seems to have a very 
fair conception, as this bit of a late letter 
will show :— 


“The Frenchman’s pleasures are all social ; 
to eat, drink or spend the evening alone 
would be a weariness to him; he reads his 
newspaper in the thoroughfare or the public 

dens: he talks more in one day than an 
nglishman in three: the theatres, balls, 
concerts, &c., which to the islander afford 
occasional recreation are to him a nightly 
necessity: he would be lonely and misera- 
ble without them. gee be amuse- 
ment more systemati , sedulo sought 
than in Pare 5 mir ay it more pa a 
or accessible. For boys just escaped from 
school or restraint, intent on enjoy- 
ment and untroubled by conscience of fore- 
cast, this must be a rare city. Its people, 
as a community, have signal qualities 
and grave defects; they are intelligent, viva- 
cious, courteous, obliging, generous, and hu- 
mane; eager to enjoy, but willing that all 
the world should enjoy with them ; while at 
the same time they are impulsive, fickle, 
sensual, and irreverent. Paris is the Para- 
dise of the Senses; a focus of enjoyment, 
not of happiness. Nowhere are youth and 
its capacities more prodigally lavished ; no- 
where is old age less happy or less respected.” 
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We have taken our readers, this week, to 
the other side of the water, and have en- 
grossed our columns so much with French 
topic, that we have no room for mention of 
what is stirring at home. We regret this 
the less, however, for the reason that there 
is nothing of interest here to be noted ; and 
our readers will surely agree with us, that 
nothing can so relieve the heat of this July 
season, as a stroll among the haunts which 
are made grateful by French gayety and 
French gossip. 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


Of Books we have scarce any thing to 
record, The monthlies of Harper and 
Srrivcrr & Townsenp, have made their 
appearance, and are made attractive by 
very many articles, in the publication of 
which our journal had the good fortune 
anticipate them weeks ago. 

The booksellers of the town are sighing, 
one and all, over deserted shops; and all 
the book-readers have given over their occu- 
pation for the summer. 

—— We are happy to see that the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis, of which journal we 
have often spoken in terms of commenda- 
tion, has become a daily issue. The same 
paper advertises a detailed account of the 
remarkable trial of the Count de Bocarmé. 

—— Mr. Barnes, the enterprising pub- 
lisher of John-street, has just issued new 
editions of Waurer Coxron’s “ Ship and 
Shore, and “ Athens and Constantinople,” 
(or, as it is now named,) “ Land and Lee.” 
They are both of them charming records of 
travel, and with their salt air odorous about 
them, will prove most delightful coolers for 
a summer in the country. 

Mr. Corron was a graphic narrator, and 
joined to his moral teaching an occasional 
spice of wit, which is the very thing to put 
piquancy into a book for good people. 

— “ Lady Willoughby's Diary” of the 
old time is just issued by the same house. 
Its quaintness, good sense, and antique 
phraseology will actually occupy the atten- 
tion of all ladies who wish to compare the 
mother of the seventeenth century with the 
mother of to-day. Mr. Proxerine’s issue of 
the same book added quaintness of type to 
quaintness of matter ; but the edition of Mr. 
Barnes is neat, readable, and equal to any 
of the reprints of the day. 








